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Art.1I. Nine Sermons on the Nature of the Evidence on 
which the Fact of our Lord's Resurrection ts established ; and 
on various other Subjects. To which is prefixed a Disserta- 
tion on the Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the 
Gentiles. By Samuel Horsley, LLD. F’.RS. F.A.S. Late 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. 9s. Rivingtons. 1815. 


TE, in announcing to our readers a publication which bears the 
name of Bishop Horsley, our preliminary observations on the li- 
terary character of that eminent prelate should be brief, it is be- 
cause the delineation has been so often attempted, that nothing is 
left for us to supply. We have only to repeat those sentiments 
of veneration, which every member of the Church of England 
must feel, fora man to whom the cause of orthodoxy is so highly 
indebted ; we have only to join in those expressions of respect, 
which all sects and parties are now willing to bestow on a man 
who has coutributed such important accessions to theological 
learning. During his life, his abilities, were too formidable not 
to incur the resentment of those who were opposed to him, and 
hence he was accused of credulity, of dogmatism, and of iMiber- 
ality. But if even his controversial tracts be imparually perused, 
it must be acknowledged that although he wrote with a conviction 
of the importance of his cause and with a consciousness of his 
powers to defend it, yet he displays a candour and forbearance 
which those who refuse to admit would do well to imitate. 

The present article leads us toa particular consideration of the 
merits of his Sermons, and here again, the testimony which we 
have already borne to their excellence, will preclude a long in- 
troduction to the contents of the volume before us. ‘The sagacity 
of this able divine in explaining the ducvonra of the sacred vo- 
lume, his skill in eliciting some striking obseryation from plain 
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and familiar passages, and above all the vein of animated piety 
which imsinuates itself throughout the body of his argument are 
too well known to need our commendation. When we cannot 
assent to his interpretations, we are notwithstanding pleased with 
their ingenuity. Our judgment of the discourses now m our 
hands, cannot be expressed more forcibly or truly, than io the 
words of the editor. That although they are arranged from 
scattered aud mutilated manuscripts, “ Now that they are ar- 
ranged they display the same vigour of thought, and the same 
masterly powers of expounding Scripture as characterize his 
father’s other theological works.” The duty remaining for us to 
perform, is to give a brief account of the subjects discussed by 
the learned prelate, and to select a few passages which have 
most strongly impressed us either by the novelty of their matter 
or by the energy of their style. 

The dissertation which precedes the other discourses, but 
which was originally intended for the pulpit, was written in con- 
nexion with the three discourses on the faith of the Samaritans, 
published in the second volume of Bishop Horsley’s Sermons. 
In the first of these three Discourses, the Bishop mtimates his 
intention of entering, on a future occasion, into the general ques- 
tion concerning the grounds of the general expectation enter- 
tained by the Gentiles of the appearance of a Messiah. ‘This 
Dissertation may therefore be considered as the completion of 
his plan. ‘The position here defended that the expectation of an 
extraordinary personage was almost if not altogether universal at 
the time of our Saviour’s birth is notorious. To adopt the 
language of this eminent prelate : “ It may be assumed as a princi- 
ple which even an infidel of candour would be ashamed to deny, 
or if any one would deny it, | would decline all dispute with such 
an adversary as too ignorant to receive conviction or too disin- 
genuous to acknowledge what he must secretly admit.” When 
the Bishop penned this sentence, he probably recollected 
that a truth so generally received, was denied not by an unbe- 
liever, but by one of those who boast that pure and rational 
christianity is to be found only among themselves. {In return to 
a question of the Bishop : “ Have you forgotten, have you never 
known, or would you deny, what is not denied by candid infidels, 
that the expectation of a great deliverer or benefactor of man- 
kind, was universal even in the Gentile world, about the time of 
our Lord's appearance?” His celebrated Socinian antagonist 
Priestley answers : “ This I do very much question, and I should 
be glad to know the names of the candid infidels, who have ac- 
knowledged it.” .We are unable to decide whether this assertion 
be more conspicuous for its effrontery or ignorance, and well 
might Horsley disdain to offer a reply. If the name of a rare 
infide 
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infidel may not immediately occur to us, we can produce the au- 
thority of an infidel whom Priestley, we suppose, would refuse to 
honour with that epithet, inasmuch ay he declined to enter into a 
discussion with himself on the historical evidence of Christianity 
we allude to Gibbon. Some of our readers may perhaps re- 
member the handsome encomium which that historian passes on 
Lowth, occasioned by a passage in one of his Prelectious on the 
fourth Eclogue of Virgil. : 

In the present Dissertation the Jearned prelate divides his ar- 

gument into two parts: he first shews from historical evidence 
that the Gentile world even in the darkest ages possessed written 
prophecies concerning Christ ; and secondly that these written 
prophecies were the remaius of divine oracles of the earliest 
ages. 
On the much disputed question of the authority of the Sibylline 
oracles we hear the Bishop with pleasure. After stating that the 
charge of forgery has been too indiscriminately admitted with re- 
spect to the Sibylline prophecies quoted by the Christian fathers, 
he passes on to the testimony of heathen writers. In these, 
there are indeed no quotations from the Sibylline text, because 
the publication of these writings was prohibited under pain of 
death, but from the general argument of these sacred books it is 
clear, that they both announced a general deliverer, who should 
reform the manners of mankind, and also that they foretold the 
downfall of idolatrous superstition. ‘The manner in which the 
Bishop cites the evidence of Cicero as to the latter point is too 
impressive to be given in any language but his own. ‘The pas- 
sage refers to an attempt of Julius Cesar to attain from the se= 
nate the title of king, by producing a prophecy from the Cumean 
Sibyl of a universal monarch then expected to arise, and by ape 
plying this prophecy to himself. 


“* The republican party took the alarm. Tully was at that time 
its chief support, and his great abilities were called forth to oppose 
this stratagem of the dictator’s faction. In his opposition to it he 
brings no charge of falsification against those who alleged this pro 
phecy. He denies not that a prophecy to this effect was actually 
contained in the Sibylline books, to which as a member of the Au- 
gural College he had free access, and when he allowed the existence 
of the prophecy he was a better politician than to make the appli-" 
cation of it to Cesar the point of controversy, and to risk the suc+ 
cess of his opposition to the schemes of Cesar’s party upon the 
precarious success of that particular question. Confessing the 
prophecy he knew it to be impolitic to attempt to apply it to any 
but a Roman, and applying it to a Roman it had been difficult to 
draw it away from Cesar. He therefore takes another ground.— 
Having granted that the preghers ae fairly alleged by the — 
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site party from the Sibylline books, he attempts to overthrow the 
credit ef the prophecy by a general attack on the credit of the books 
in which it wasfound. He aifirms that these Sibylline oracles were 
no prophecies. His argument is, that in the writings of the Sibyl 
no marks are to be found of phrenzy or disorder which the heathens 
conceived to be the necessary state of every prophet’s mind while 
he prophesied because the prophets of their oracular temples af- 
fectedit. But these books, he says, carried such evident marks of 
art and study, particularly in the regular structure of the verse as 
proved that it was the work of a writer who had the full possession 
of his faculties. ‘This statement of Tully’s may be correct, but his 
conclusion is erroneous, at least it must appear so to us who take 
our notions of prophetic style from the specimens which the Bible 
furnishes: for the true prophets were never impeded or disturbed 
in the natural use and possession of their faculties by the divine im- 
pulse. Their faculties were not disturbed but excited and invigo- 
rated ; and in the mest animated of the sacred prophecies we find 
what might be the natural character of the prophetic style, force, 
elevation and sudden transition, we find beside, an exquisite art of 
composition and a wonderful regularity of versification. However 
the Roman critic having proved, as he imagined, from that circum- 
stance that these Sibylline oracles were no prophecies, concludes his 
whole argument with this edifying Feilighh : *Let us then,’ says 

e, adhere to the prudent practice of our ancestors, let us keep 
the Sibyl in religious privacy: these writings are indeed rather cal- 
culated to extinguish than to propagate superstition.’ This testi- 
mony is above all exception. Tully, as an augur, had free access to 
the book in question. 1t cannot be doubted that he would improve 
his opportunities ; for he was a man of exquisite taste, of much 
learned curiosity, and with these endowments of a very religious 
turn of mind. It is certain theretore that he speaks upon the best 
information, aud he is the more to be credited as this frank contes- 
sion fell from him in the heat of a political debate, in which he took 
an interested part.’ P. 15. 


We should have cited some extracts from the Bishop’s explana- 
tion of the celebrated Eclogue of Virgil, if the subject of that 
poem had not so frequently been discussed. ‘Though on the sup- 
position that it refers to the oracles of the Cumean Sibyl re- 
specting the Messiah it may be obscure ; yet on any other sup- 
position it is unintelligible. teh 

In order to illustrate the second division of his argument that 
the prophecies current in the Gentile world were fragments of 
prophecies delivered in the patriarchal ages, the Bishop enters 
into an examination of the actual state of religion between the 
first appearance of idolatry and the imsutution of the Jewish 
Church by Moses. He shews that the progress of idolatry was 
gradual, aud thay prophetic Hlumination might be vouchsafed to 
particular mdividuals in the Gentile world after idolatrous word 
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had gained ground. Of this fact he produces two instances the 
one in Job, the other in Balaam. 


“ That Job was a prophet is so universally confessed that it is 
needless to dwell upon the proof of it. He was a prophet in the 
declining age of the patriarchal Church, in the interval between 
Esau, from whom he was descended, and Moses whom he pre- 
ceded, and he prophesied in a country where the sun and moon 
were worshipped. In this idolatrous country he prophesied of the 
Redeemer, and it is a circumstance that deserves particular atten- 
tion, that he prophecies of the Redeemer not without manifest al- 
lusion to the divinity of his nature, and express mention of the re- 
surrection as the effect of his redemption ; two articles of our creed 
which we are told with great confidence are modern innovations, 
whereas we find them not only in the Jewish prophets, but in far 
more ancient prophets of a more ancient Church.” P. 71, 


Tn his remarks on the character of Balaam, Bishop Horsley 
maintains a principle, which he always defended with success, that 
supernatural gifts any more than ordinary attainments are not be- 
stowed in proportion to the moral worth of the individual. We 
have only to express our regret that the Essay was not completed, 
since much interesting matter would have suggested itself to the 
learned author if he bad entered into a minute discussion of the 
patriarchal traditions current m the Eastern world. 

Of the Sermons which accompany this Dissertation, four are 
on the evidence of the fact of the resurrection, On a subject so 
thoroughly sifted we might expect nothing of origimality, but it 
was Bishop Horsley’s talent to say common things in a manner 
peculiar to himself. Among the many disquisitions on this 
fundamental article of the Christian's faith, there is a Sermon by 
Dr. Priestley in which the eviderce is stated with great perspi- 
cuity. But nothing will shew the superiority of the orthodox 
faith over the tenets of the Materialist and the Socimian, than a 
comparison of that Discourse with those of Horsley. We can- 
not resist the pleasure of presenting our readers with the Bishop’s 
introduction : for the warmth of its piety 4 Js worthy of a Father 
of the primitive Church ; it is mferior only to the animated rea. 
soning of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 


“ The prop and pillar of the Christian’s hope (which being once 
removed Av whole building would give way) is the great event 
which we at this season commemorate, the resurrection of our, 
Lord; insomuch that the evidence of the fact may properly be 
considered as the seal of his pretensions, and of the expectation of 
his followers. If notwithstanding the pure and holy life which 
Jesas led, the sublimity of the doctrines which he taught, and the 
natural excellence of the duties which he enjoined; if after all the’ 
miracles which he performed he was at last fersaken of that — to 
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whose service his life had been devoted, if his soul was at last left 
in hell, and the Holy One was suffered, like a common man, the 
prey of worms and putrefaction, then truly is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is vain. It is to no purpose that we exhort you to 
sacrifice present interests to future hopes, to renounce the gratifi- 
cations of sense for those promised enjoyments in the presence of 
God, to rely on his atonement for the pardon of involuntary of- 
fences, and to trust to a continual soppy of the Holy Spirit pro- 
portioned to the temptations the world presents. It is to no pur- 
pose that ye submit to a life of mortification and constraint, of war- 
fare with the world and of conflict with the sensual appetite. It 
is to no purpose that ye stand in jeopardy every hour, in painful 
apprehension of the wiles of the great deceiver, the treachery of 
your own unguarded hearts and the sallies of unconquered appe- 
tites. ‘ If Christ be not risen from the dead,’ all promises that are 
made to you in his name are vain, and the contempt of the present 
world is folly. IfChrist be not risen from the dead, the conse- 
quence must either be that he was an impostor, and that this whole 
doctrine was a fraud, or if the purity of his life might screen him 
from so foulan imputation, and the truth of his pretensions be sup- 
posed consistent with a failure of his predictions in the most impor- 
tant article, you would only have in him a discouraging example of 
how little estimation in the sight of God is the utmost height of 
virtue to which human nature can attain. If neither the unspotted 
sanctity of our Saviour’s character, nor his intimate union with the 
first principle of life itself, could give him a deliverance from the 
bonds of death, what hope for us who have neither claim nor plea 
but what is founded on the value of the Redeemer's sufferings ; no 
union with God but what we enjoy as the worshippers of his in- 
carnate Son, But beloved, ‘ Christ is risen from the dead and be- 
come the first fruits of them that slept.’ His resurrection was the 
accomplishment both of the ancient prophecies and of his own pre+ 
diction; a declaration on the part of God that the great atone- 
ment was accepted ; an attestation to the truth of our Saviour’s 
doctrine and of his high pretensions ; a confirmation of the hopes of 
his followers, which renders it no less unreasonable as the case 
stands, to doubt of the ultimate completion of his largest promises 
than it would have been to hope had his promises been actually 
found to fail in so principal an instance.”’ b. 125, 


We are inclined to assent to the opinion of Bishop Horsley that 
the body with which Christ rose was immaterial, though we know 
that many able divines hold a contrary opimion. Since the re- 
surrection of Christ isa pledge of our’s, it may reasonably be in- 
ferred that a similar change was effected in his natural body to 
that which will hereatter take place in the bodies of his true 
disciples. The manner in which the Bishop draws his argu- 
ment to its proper termination is distinguished for elevation of 

entiment and language. 
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** Would you now ask why Jesus, after his resurrection was not 
rendered visible to all the people. Will you not rather stand aghast 
at the impiety of the question? Ask why God is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity? Ask why he who conversed with 
Abraham, as a man talketh with his friend, conversed not but in 
judgment with the vile.inhabitants of Sodom? Ask why Moses only 
of all the congregation was allowed to enter into the thick darkness 
where Godwas? The appearances to the apostles after the resur- 
rection were of the same kind with the appearances in the earliest 
ages of the patriarchs, and to the chosen rulers of the Jewish nation. 
He who to converse with Abraham veiled his glory in a traveller’s 
disguise: he who appeared to Joshua under the walls of Jericho 
ih the habit of a warrior, with his sword ready drawn for the attack ; 
he who was seen by Gideon and Manoah ‘in the human form; the 
same shewed himself at the sepulchre to Mary Magdalene in the 
form of a gardener ; to the two disciples at Emmaus as a wayfaring 
man ; to the eleven separately or altogether in various forms at va- 
rious times ; upon every occasion in the manner of his appearance 
manifesting his exaltation, and yet finding means to afford them 
ees proofs that he was the same Jesus who had died.” 

. 213. 


Among the remaining Discourses of this volume, we were 
particularly attracted by the two last, on the extraordinary and 
ordinary operation of the Holy Spirit. In the former of these, 
an idea of the Bishop will probably be deemed fanciful, that 
the appearance of the fiery tongues which descended on the 
Apostles continued visible on the head of each when he came 
abroad to address the multitude. ‘The latter discourse we want 
words to praise in a manner equal to its excellence; we are 
tempted to join in the panegyric which Scaliger passed on an 
ode of Horace, that he would rather have been its author than 
king of Arragon. 

From the great popularity which the Sermons of this learned 
prelate have experienced, we are inclined to acquiesce ip an 
opinion advanced by him, that a discussion of difficult and am- 
biguous texts may be rendered interesting to the unlettered. He 
thought and thought justly, that these disquisitions might be such 
as would find their way not only into the libraries of the learned, 
but into the closets of the devout ; . 


Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus usus,” 
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Ant. II, Charlemagne ; ou l' Eglise délivrée. Poéme Epique, 
en vingt-quatre chants. Par Lucien Bonaparte, Membre 
de (Institut de France, etc. ctc. 2 vols. 4to. Longman and 
Co. 1814. 


AM ONG the pheenomena of these wild and turbulent times is 
Surely to be accounted an epic poem in twenty-four cantos, 
which boasts for its author one of that tremendous family who 
have called forth at once the wonder and the execration of the 
age. Endowed with a genius as commanding, and a penetration 
still more profound than that of Napoleon himself, he had long 
withdrawn from the scenes of active life, and had renounced his 
allegiance to that imperial throne, the foundations of which he 
himseif had laid. Not the offer of a kmgdom could imduce 
him to become the support of a tyranny which he detested, even 
though that tyrant was a brother. Ardent in his love of a ro- 
mantic, perhaps eveu a ferocious liberty, Lucien was a revo- 
lutionist from principle, a character which neither the ties of 
private affection, nor the splendour of public power have ever 
tempted him to abandon. Whatever may have been his crimes, 
they have been consistent at least; and though enriched with 
plunder and stained with blood, his hands have fought for 
no other despot than the demon of jacobinism. Under this 
spell his brother is now fast bound, and Lucien is bis sup- 
porter and guide; but should he burst his chains, and re-establish 
himself in all his former power, we doubt not that Lucien will 
again retire to his ‘Tusculum, or again take refuge even in thus 
hostile island, and offer that homage to the shrine of the muses 
which he refused to pay before the imperial throne. 

‘The subject of the poem is the fall of the empire of the 
Lombards, which was overthrown by Charlemagne on the capture 
of theirlast hing Desiderius. Buthowever interesting such an epoch 
miy be to the historian, with regard to the change which it produced 
on the-political events of Europe, itis by no means a subject sufli- 
ciently iteresting for an epic poem. Our poet m erder to 
render it subservient to his purpose, considers it under the 
view of religion, and by representing Desiderius as the greatest 
enemy of the Church, and Charles, as the most strenuous de- 
fender of the Pope, endeavours to-establish his great moral 


‘¢ Ni les portes d'enfer, ni les foibles mortels 
Ne prévaudront jamais sur l’Eglise Chretienne.” 


Considered in this point of view, the poem of Charlemagne might 
doubtless have been both instructive and useful. For the moral 
which it. inculcates, and the truth which it represents, are ot 
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such a nature as to interest all the Christian world. Like 

Milton, his purpose is to vindicate the ways of God to man, 

to shew the triumph of religion, and the power of the Most 

Highest. At the same time it must be confessed that the fable 

which conveys this moral, and the narration which developes 

this truth, are by no means interesting in themselves. ‘The 
reader, as he proceeds, never ceases to perceive that the fidelity 
of the historian is sacrificed to the imagination of the poet; 
that events are feigned, circumstances forged, and characters 
misrepresented ; that neither the Pope nor Desiderius, vor 

Charles, are by any means what the poet would represent them ; 

that the king of the Lombards in waging war against the Roman 

Pontiff had no other object, but the recovery of those estates 

which the Pope had usurped, or at the best, which against all 

show of right had been wrested from the Lombards by Pepin, 
and conferred upon the Holy See; that Charles was led into 
the war neither by the love of ‘religion nor respect to the Pontiff ; 

that he was heaping injuries upon the very man whose daughter 
he had dishonoured, and whose projects he had forwarded, as 
long as it suited his ambitious views; that the Pope in calling 
on ‘Charlemagne to assist him against the Lombards, had no 
other views but the maintenance of those claims which far so 
many ages caused the annals of the world to:be written in blood, 
and cast a shadow of disgrace even upon the purity of religion. 

How then can we approve and admire the hero of the poem 

engaging in such a war? How can we agree with the poet in 

considering it as a triumph of the Church? How can we rejoice. 
at the victory of Charles, at the fall of Desiderius? 

. It is not so that T'asso or even Voltaire have treated the sub- 
ject of their poems. ‘The truth of history has been literally 
preserved both in the Henriade and in the Gerusalemme; and 
the very few deviations do not disgust the reader by ‘their. 

| evident falsehood. 'Tasso’s hero is as good as he is great; his 


| valour, his prudence, his piety, his religion, are what every 
, man must admire, and for which every historian must give him 
, credit. Voltaire represents his hero also great and amiable aven 
. in his weaknesses ; the truth of history 1s most faithfully pree 
served, and the very canto on the loves of Henry and Gabreelle, 


, is perhaps that which pleases the most in the whole Heuriade.. 
In both these poems, the reader must rejoice at the success 
Which crowns the efforts of their severa! heroes, and the interpo=; 
sition of Providence pleases him the more as it justifies his own 
feelings and expectations. And yet the subject of the Hennade, 


) is in itself as much, and perhaps much more unfit for am epic 
| poem than that of Charlemagne. 

The whole poem before us, m a great measure, turns upon 
the 
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the dismission of the Lombard Princess by Charles, and the 
recall of his first wife Adelinde. But such a step, far from 
awaking our sympathy, excites our indignation. It is our own 
Henry VIL. murdering one wile, to commit adultery with ano- 
ther. Our poet considers Armélie as a second wife to Charles, 
after his divorcement of Adelinde. This indeed is Muratori’s 
opinion. But neither Muraton, nor any other historian asserts, 
that Charles dismissed this second wife for the sake of resuming 
the first whom he had divorced, All other historians consider 
this Lombard Princess as the first wife of Charlemagne. The 
Pope Stephen LIL. (though Mr, Gibbon calls him Stephen 1V.) 
had most violently opposed the marriage. He foresaw the 
diminution of his temporal power,and the Lombards were branded 
by the appellation Aorridd, perfidi nec dicendd fatentissima 
nutione Longobardorum, to whom he imputed the first ori- 
gin of leprosy, and whose alliance he denounces as unlawful and 
cursed on the authority of the Holy Scriptures. But Bertha the mo- 
ther of Charles, was not deterred by this violent denunciation of 
the Pope. She went in person to ask, obtain, and accompany ito 
France the daughter of Desiderius, as a wife for her son. The 
marriage was celebrated with pomp; but the fickle disposition 
ef Charles was soon tired of a beauty that had lost all charms 
with its novelty. After two years marriage, the Lombard 
Princess sine crimine ullo was remanded to her father; and 
new wives and concubines to the number of nine established in 
the family of the emperor the right of polygamy and concubinage, 
nor did the Roman Pontiffs dare to make any representation 
upon so flagrant a breach of all moral and Christian law. 

Our poet to induce Charles to dismiss the Lombard Princess, 
employs the wild expression of the mad Orlando, and the per- 
suasions of an old monk, but with such a character it is impos- 
sible to conceive that either the one or the other could be of 
any avail. Indeed if he had been left to himself he would have 
pursued the same; perhaps even a more venial course. He 
would have avoided both hypocrisy and inconsistency, but while 
the poet wraps him in the cloak of religion, and represents him 
as a real penitent, at the very time that he is plunging deeper 
and deeper into concubinage and polygamy ; his hero exhibits 
the union of hypocrisy and vice, and while he gratifies the ambi- 
tion, and forwards the views of the Pope, he reaches the very 
acmé of human depravity. 

How then can we avoid being disgusted with the fifth 
canto, im which this monarch dismisses Armélie? How can we 
sympathize with the poet, who mtroduces us to the cluisters 
where the forgotten Adelinde had retired? How can we share 
the tender feelings of paternal affection towards Emma, when 
we 
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we know, much too perfectly for the interest of the poem, that 
Charles was never a father before the divorce of Armélie, and 
this even on the supposition that the Lombard Princess was the 
second and not the first wife of the French emperor? These 
events which have never bad. ‘place except in the imagination of 
the poet, weaken the interest of a fable so manifestedly contra- 
dicted by history. It is true that a certain liberty must be 
allowed to the poets in feigning events, and supposing circum- 
stances, to render still more striking the characters of their heroes, 
and the truth of their moral; but this liberty is still circum- 
scribed by certain rules, and at all events it must be so employed, 
as to increase our interest, and not to shock our credulity, 

Now in Charlemagne the reader sees a subject which, though 
fundamentally historical, treated without any regard to the truth of 
history, contrary to the plan pursued in the Gerusalemme, the 
Henriade and the Lusiade, he sees that this deviation of history 
does not tend to exalt the external majesty of the Christian religion, 
but to promote the temporal cause of the Roman Pontuff. The poet 
indeed by this strange union of history and romance, has followed 
more the spuit of ancient mythology, than the august simplicity of 
the Gospel, by mixing up the interests of true religion with the 
mummeries of the Romish Church, has violated all those rules 
of criticism, by which alone a distinction can be made between 
truth and falsehood ; between the deities of Homer, and the 
Almighty of Milton, 

And all this at a time, when the visible head of the Catholic 
religion is endeavouring to institute the same maxims of 
intolerance, and the same principles of bigotry, which might 
succeed, as indeed they did during the dark ages, but which 
must awaken the indignation of the nineteenth century. ‘Lhe 
re-establishment alone of the deadly inquisition, the ridiculous 
persecution of the Free Masons, and the recognitionyof the 
principles laid down by Bellarmine, make too striking a contrast 
with the views of the poet, and the sentiments of the poem. 

Nearly the same thing must be said of the details. “The quar 
rel concerning the worship of images, and the doctrine ot the 
Iconoclastes, forms perhaps the greatest engine of the poem, 
The poet from the very beginning acquaints the reader, that the 
antipathy of the Pope agaist the Lombards arose from their 
having entered into an alliance with the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, who having espoused the dogmes impurs, as he calls 
them, of the Iconoclastes, had become the greatest enemy of 
the Church of Rome. But this doctrine of the Iconoclastes, 
though it may have interested Hadrian, who wished for an 
Opportunity to shake off the yoke of the emperor, is not in 


itself a measure of sufficient consequence as to interest _ 
whole 
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whole host of Heaven to petition the Most Highest against 
them, and much less to awaken the interest of the devil, who would 
not have derived any disadvantage from the success of either 
party. For let it be well understood, the [conoclastes were Chris- 
tians in every sense of the word. But let us listen to the poet, 


XXII. 


“ Vilfrid sacrifiait au milieu des latins. 

Son front est prosterné devant Je sanctuaire ; 

Ses sens sont absorbés dans le divin mystére ; 

J) n’entend ni Ja voix, ni les pas des mutins. 

Au centre de l’autel et sur la croix domine 
Une image divine : 

C'est image du Christ souffrant pour les mortels, 

Et calmant par sa mort l’éternelle justice: 

A cet aspect les grecs courent vers les.autels ; 

Et leurs cris furieux troublent le sacrifice. 

XXIII. 


‘* Hs s’approchaient déja de la marche sacrée ; 

Deja la sainte croix cédait a leurs efforts ...... 

Viltrid les voit, s’élance, et couvre de son corps 

Du fils du Tout-puissant image révcree : 

* Quel horrible spectacle offrez-vous 4 mes yeux ? 
Arrétez, maiheureux !’ 

Dit alors le pasteur d’une voix inspirée ; 

Son front calme et sévére, et ses cheveux, blanchis, 

Ses accents douloureux, sa démarche assurée 

Glacent soudain le coeur des soldats interdits, 

XXIV. 

“Tls se troublent: honteux, égarés, éperdus, 

Du temple en murmurant ils atteignent les portes : 

Un soldat prés du seuil arréte leurs cohortes. 

A tous ses compagnons ses traits sont inconnus. 

Ses jongs cheveux tressés flottent sur son armure. 
Sa livide figure 

Etincelle des feux du courroux infernal. 

Tirant contre les grecs son large cimeterre, 

Il s’oppose a leur fuite ; et son discours fatal 

Verse dans tous le cceurs sa rage sanguinaire.”’ Vol. I. P. 14. 


It isa pity that so many beantiful verses, for some of them are 
really so, should be spent upon so wretched a thought. ‘Itts 
evident that in so doing, our poet has had in view to imitate 
and follow the footsteps of ‘Tasso. _ But the author of the 
Gerusalemme, im calling to the assistance of the Christian army 
the power of Heaven, opposes to them not a set of Christians, 
who ditler from them ou a mere point of discipline, and who 
have bccn branded as heretics, becuuse it sented the ae 
0 
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of the Pontiff, but a nation of Tafidels and Mahometans. The 
interference of the devil on such an occasion is consistent with the 
idea of mischief, which this enemy to the human race is always 
prone to produce, and corresponds with the dignity of the 
Supreme Bemg; who cannot leave the moaument of redemption 
in the hands of the Saracens. But even then Tasso is satisfied 
with suffering the Deity to employ secondary causes for the accom- 
plishment of his designs ; now in Charlemagne we find the most 
wonderful miracles performed for the furtherance of the most 
absurd purposes. 
XXXII. 
“« Les ténébres enfin suspendent les alarmes. 
Le temple des latins fume d’un pur encens, 
Sur les marbres sacrés, les prétres gémissants 
Recueillent les débris qu’ils trempent de leurs larmes, 
Ils veulent sur l’autel replacer par trois fois 
L’image de la croix: 
Par trois fois l’autel tremble; et la croix chancelante 
Parait vouloir quitter ce temple ensanglantée ; 
Vilfrid semble revivre; et de sa main tremblante 
I] montre le chemin de la sainte cité, 
XXXIV. 
‘© Tous les cceurs sont saisis d’une divine horreur, 
Une voix retentit au milieu de Penceinte: 
« —C’est 4 Rome, chrétiens; allez, partez sans crainte ; 
Vous serez prccédés lar lange du Seigneur. 
Emportez avec vous les images sacrées. 
‘ Fuyez de ces contrées : 
L’esprit du Tout-puissant a quitté les Jombards : 
Leur prince de l’impie a recu lalliance : 
Fuyez loin de l'impie . . . et dans les saints remparts, 
Du Dieu que vous servez attendez l’assistance.’ 
XXXV. 
«« Les images du temple a ces mots rassemblées 
Par les pieux lating sont mises sur un char. 
On dépose au milieu le corps du saint vieillard. 
Les ténébres alors tout a coup redoublées 
Des ministres de Dieu prot gent le dessein. 
Deja loin du lieu saint 
A pas précipités parcourant les montagnes, 
Ils traversent des grecs le camp seditieux. 
C’est en vain que les grecs entourent ces montagnes } 
Le sommeil sous la tente a fermé tous les yeux. 


XXXVI. 


“ Le cortége sacré ne se livre au repos 
Qu’en touchant de Terni la terre hospitaliére. 
L’astre 
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L’astre du jour brillait de sa clarté premiére ; 
Les pasteurs sur les monts ramenaient leurs troupeaux : 
Les nombreux laboureurs descendaient vers la plaine: 
Une terreur soudaine 
Les saisit a l’aspect de ces débris sanglants ; 
Pressés autour du char et des saintes reliques, 
Ils lévent vers le Ciel leurs regards suppliants, 
Et mélent lears sanglots aux funcbres cantiques. 
’ 
XXXVITI. 
« Cependant des cites, des hameux, des villages, 
Accourt en gémissant la foule des latins. 
On maudit de Vilfrid les laches assassins. 
Les prétres dans leurs bras emportent les images. 
Les tamilles en pleurs désertent leurs foyers. 
Couvrant tous les sentiers, 
La troupe fugitive a chaque instant s’augmente. 
Aprés trois jours on voit s’¢lever dans les airs 
De la sairite cite la masse triomphante : 
Les chrétiens rendent grace au Dicude l’univers.”’ 
. Vol. I. P. 19, 


Here again we find another imitation of Tasso, when he de- 
scribes the army of the Crusades marching to Gerusalemme, and 
being met by the Christians residmg on Monte Carmelo. But 
how beautiful are the ideas of the Italian poet at the appearance 
of the Holy City! Let us compare the one and the other, and 
we shall see how a poet of inferior parts can spoil even the 
thought of a master. 

But if the subject and the details of the poem of Charlemagne 
are far from being interesting and pleasing, the narrative is still 
less so. One of the greatest merit of all epic poems must con- 
sist in the manner in which the subject is treated, and the events 
are related. For though the poet may be obliged to respect the 
veracity of history, yet he is not bound to follow the footsteps of 
the historian. Free and inspired by imagination, he plunges at 
once in the middle of his story, to which he intermixes after- 
wards whatever has happened before, and with art and fancy he 
informs the reader of every circumstance which is necessary to 
the developement of his plan. So the Iliad begins not gemino 
ab ovo but from the last year of the Trojan war; the AEneid, from 
almost the end of AEneas’s voyage ; and the Gerusalemime from the 
last siege of the Holy City. But our poet begins his story from 
the resolution of Charles to enter into a war with Desiderius: 
he makes him march to the Alps; thence he sends him into the 
heart of Germany agaiust Vitikind, whom he defeats, and 
against the Saxons whom he subdues; afterwards he brings 
him back into Italy, when he reaches Pavia, and advances upon 
Rome. 
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Rome. Now besieging and now besieged by the Lombards, he 
is at last attacked by *Desiderius, and with the intervention of a 
miracle he totally overturns Lis empire, and liberates the church at 
Jast. Lucien has thus unhappily selected for the display of his 
historical accuracy, the only circumstances under which a poet 
must not be an historian ; and with still greater iufelicity has 
given the portrait of times and events, which resemble history in 
regard to its narrative, while they have not the least simila- 
rity to it in respect to the truth. ‘Trissino indeed, with equal 
dullness, has not deviated from history in point of narrative, but 
he has the merit of also following it in_ point of truth, while in 
Charlemagne, the poet has neglected the ouly prerogative of an 
historian which he ought to have preserved, the veracity of 
events, and has adopted the very quality which he ought uot to 
have imitated, the regularity of the narration. 

In.the use of celestial machinery, the ©23s ded wnydvns, or 
an interposition of supernatural power, which in hastening, and 
in some measure directing the catastrophe, might have been intro- 
duced with much advantage, had a proper use been made of 
this powerful means so employed. But the fact is, that the awful 
interposition of the Deity, which governs the events that are 
detaiied in the poem, is placed so mal-d-propos, that the reader 
is tempted to smile at the different images which are presented 
tohim. Often at the feet of the throne of the Almighty we 
find the Virgin Mary praying for the destruction of the Econo- 
clastes, who payed her an homage equally ardent, and perhaps 
more pure than that which she received from the Latins ; 


LXVIII. 


*¢¢Qmon pére! 6 mon Dieu! pardonne & ma douleur. 

Je crains pour les latins, je redoute |’impie. 

La race de Martel mollement assoupie 

Abandonne |’ Eglise au bras de l’oppresseur ; 

Grand Lieu, daigne abaisser un regard sur la terre. 
Exauce ma pricre ; 

Aunom de Nazareth; par ce sein bienheureux 

Oi ton fils daigna prendre une forme mortelle, 

Arréte des lombards le cours impétueux ; 

Arrache mes enfants au joug de 1’ infidéle.’ ” Vol. I. P. 37. 


a more extraordinary prayer was never uttered. 
In the 3d canto we find the apostles surrounding saint Peter 


in order to know whether God would disperse these same. Iconos 
clastes, whose Emperor had entered into an alliance with Desi- 
derius for the purpose of recovering the provinces usurped by 
the Pope. In his answer, St. Peter informs them of the reso- 


lution of the Almighty, for the execution of which be dispatches 
5 Kihas 
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Elias—not into Paris to Charlemagne, which would have beeg 
a regular mode of proceeding, but into the kingdom of Naples 
to Adelard, a monk im the monastery of Monte Casino, in order 
that he and not Elias sheuld go to persuade Charles to dismiss 
Armiélie. This round-about way of proceeding is introduced for 
the sake of giving a long and tiresome account of all the great 
men, many of whom were consummate villains, who had gone 
te end their days in this same convent of Monte Casino; thus 
endeavouring by devotion to atoue, in their old age, for all the 
crimes they had committed in their youth. 

Be it as it will, this very image of the mission of Elias is bor- 
rowed from the Gerusalemme. In that poem God sends 
Gabriel to Gotfredo, and us the angel finds this leader of the 
Crusades at his morning prayers, so Elias finds Adelard at the 
feet of the altar. But as the journey from Terra di Lavoro to 
Paris was rather a long one, the wild imagination of Ariosto, 
which has been criticised both in the preface and in a note, 
comes to the assistance of our poet; with this difference, that 
as Ariosto wished to amuse himself and his reader with knightly 
achievements and fairy deeds, he provides Ruggiero with a 
winged horse to carry him to the island of Alcina, while. our 
poet, who pretends to edify Christiamty with the interposition of 
Providence, furnishes the monk with un char rayonnat, perhaps 
the same that Lopez de Vega produced on the Spanish stage to 
convey the great Inquisitor imto heaven for the sake of edifying 
the nation in the evening, after they had been amused in the morn 
ing with an auto-da-/e. But let us hear our poet. 

XL.. 

** T] dit et disparait aussi prompt que I’éclair. 
Adélard sent calmer le trouble de son ame. 
Un courage inconnu le remplit et l'enflamme : 
A ses yeux ¢blouis dans le vague de l’air 
S‘offre un char rayonnant .. .. le pieux solitaire 

Enlevé de la terre 
Se trouve transporté dans les plaines du Ciel. 
Des monts italiens la cime sourcilleuse 
S’abaisse sous ses pieds: l’esprit de I’ Eternel 
Dirige de son char la course merveilleuse.”? Vol. I. P. 91. 


And after his interview with Charles, the same celestial car 
cargies him back to his convent, where we hope to hear no more 
of him. 

XVIII. 
«“ Une sombre nuée envelloppe Adélard. 
Le monarque s’écrie: “ arréte-toi, non pére, 
‘ Ne prive pas ton fils d’un appui nécessaire.’ 
Charles parlait encor quand le céleste char 
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Se découvre a ses yeux ; par l’aspect du miracle 
Confirmant son oracle, 

Dieu du fils de Pépin veut affermir le coeur ; 

Et du nord au midi d’une course assurée, 

Le saint vieillard, des Cieux traversant la hauteur, 

Laisse un éclair brillant sur la vofte azurée.”” Vol. I. P. 104, 


Again, the hermit of the Alps, in the 8th canto, stanza xxxiv, 
is presented. 


“ Appesanti, courbé sous les glaces de l’age :”” 
So that he himself says, (stanza xxxvii). 


es eee eee -mon corps se courbe vers la terre, 
Et je voudrais en vain les suivre sur les monts :’” 


And yet in the following stanza, even supposing that at the time 
of Charlemagne convents were established on the Alps for the 
relief of pilgrims, this doubled and tottering old man, who can- 
not follow his companion, on account of his age, is represented 
to have just made a journey from Monte Casino to the top of 
Mont Cenis, a distance much above five hundred miles, in three 
days; that is, since the destruction of his convent, described in 
canto 7. stanza liv. 

In the 11th canto, during eighteen long stanzas, the devil is 
very busy; and at last, after having gone at one breath, from 
Germany to Italy, and from Italy into Spain, casts himself into 
the sea, and with his immense body 


‘¢ Forme an immense abime au devant du vaisseau,’’ 


But as the ship, after four and twenty hours of struggle, not- 
withstanding all this abime, appears to go right again, the devil 
who has been all this time amusing himself in the sea, 


WF cevccee courroucé sur la plage liquide 
Eléve un dras pareil a la trombe des mers ; 
Il obscurcit les airs, &c.:’? 


produces a tremendous storm, and succeeds at last in wreck- 
ing the ship. 

Towards the close of the poem, the devil begins to be busy 
again. In the 22d canto he appears under the shape of the idol 
Irmensul to Ormes the high priest of the Druids, to animate 
him to do more mischief, when, even without this apparition, 
the old Druid might have done precisely the same. And as the 
sacrilegious attempt, to which he urges the Saxons did not 
exactly happen on the scene of action, we should have been 
more obliged to the poet if he had spared the description altu- 
gether, Religion is too august and too holy a pursuit to be treated 

P p lightly 
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lightly ; and a poet is never authorised to disgust and scandalize 
the mind of his readers by long details of blasphemy and sacri- 
lege. In this respect, Milton alone stands unparalleled: he 
makes Satan speak as a rebel indeed, but without any such expres- 
sions as might shock even the devoutest soul, nor are they other. 
wise offensive, than as they are generally malignant and wicked, 
And yet in the Paradise Lost, Milton was in great measure com- 
pelled to introduce both the agency and the language of Satan; 
but in the present poem, there is no sufficient reason for his 
perpetual appearance. He far too often assumes fictitious ap- 

yearances. In the 11th canto again, under the shape of 
Vimante, he gives to Charlemagne a false letter of Armélie ; and 
in the 18th 


“ Du Prince Asturien du neveu da Pelage 
I] emprunte image.” 


In both cases he conveys to Charles false intelligence, and the 
mierposition of Heaven is then again necessary to prevent him 
from becoming the victim of his credulitv. In the second 
instanee, this interposition of Heaven is so much more wonder- 
ful, as the prodigies are repeated so as to affect even his sister- 
in-law, who is nearly 1600 miles from him. 

We should have imagined, after the long deseription of 
Paradise and Hell with which our poet has favoured us, that we 
had done with the other world; and indeed we little expected 
in the 19th canto to be favoured with a. sight of Purgatory. 
Thither however, much to our astonishment and annoyance, we 
were conducted by the Queen of Austrasie, who had for her 
guide nothing hess than the Virgin Mary. There the widow of 
Carloman meets with the soul of her husband, and their dialogue 
of course turns first upon love, and afterwards upon business ; 
and the poet does not lose the opportunity of detailing the doc- 
trine of the Romish Church upon so contested a tenet of its belief. 

Another great fault of the poem is the repetition of the same 
circumstances in poimt of time ; all the great deeds which he 
relates aniformly happen by night. Elias appears.to Adelard by 
night, and at mght Adelard appears to Charles. During night 
happens the battle on the Alps; during night takes place tle 
battle of Argente ; durmg night is effected the pursuit of tlie 
Saxons. Godfrey marches by night to surprise the enemy; by 
night Charles attacks Theudon, near the lake Federa; and by 
night Desiderius breaks his truce, and assaults the Franks within 
the walls of Rome. By night Laurence escapes from Bour- 
deaux ; and by night Charles crosses: the Catacombs, and his 
army is admitted mto Rome. 

‘Though im the description of his characters our poet is wnt 
rauly 
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Fally consistent, yet even in this poitt there is mach to repte- 
hend: Charles, the hero of the poem, is a perfect copy of thé 
two characters of Godfrey and Rinaldo “in the Geriasalemme, 
but much of his merit is lost by the poet generally calling to his 
nid the assistance of Heaven. He is weak and credulous to @ 
degree; his religion is the effect of the prodigies which happen 
to him, and the reader remains undffected, by seeing that without 
these supernatural events, Charles could not have bee a hero, 
"The most striking deeds of valour which he performs lose their 
interest by. the want of skill in the poet. He génerally makes 
the greatest warriors, the most undaunted men, to tremble before 
they perceive Charles coming to attack them ; they are mortally 
dead long before they receive the fatal blow, and some times 
even before they engage. Besides, the moulding the cliaracters 
of Godfrey and Rinaldo into one, produces quite a different 
effect from that which the poet intended. By blending them 
together, he has imagined perhaps that he exalts the nierit of 
Charles, and makes him appear a still greater hero than either of 
them. But he has forgotten that by attributing to Charles the pru- 
dence of Gotfredo and the bravery of Rinaldo, he has also attribut- 
ed to him all the failings of this young hero. In the Gerusalemme, 
Rinaldo is an impetuous lierg, but he is a boy; Gotfredo is a pru- 
deut hero because he is old. It is therefore consistent with 
human nature, that Rinaldo should be liable to feel the violence of 
the tender passions, which ought to lose their force in a man of 
more moderate habits, and greater age, such as Gotfredo. 
Rinaldo therefore talls in love with Armida; and even then the 
poet has taken care to give such a description of her as might 
excuse any man for being her lover. For this reason the reader 
is inclined to excuse Tasso for having imagined the enchanted 
looking-glass, by which he might recall Rinaldo to his senses. 
But Armélie is the most detestable woman that ever hived : 
even her beauty is more supposed than expressed ; for the poet, 
by a round-about way, makes the reader understand that she is 
beautiful. It 1s therefore ridiculous to suppose that 4 woman, 
possessing ali the blackest qualities that can debase the mind, 
should have the power to inslave the heart of Chatles. 

Besides in this female character, our poet has Kad in view the 
Armida and Clorinda of the Gerusalemme. But these two 
characters, so interesting when they are represented singly and 
separately, lose their interest when they are joined together in 
the same person. Armida, thongh an enchaniress, is a woman 
atill: she possesses it ig true, the arts df a coquette, but she veils 
them over with all the modesty of her sex: even when disappointed 
love induces her to offer her hand as a premium to him who 
should slay Rinaldo, even when she herself lets a dart fly at hing, 
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she does not forget her affection ; nor does she forget thaf softiess 
and timidity which is the most pleasing quality in 4 woman. 
Clorinda, on the contrary, is a beauty of another species ; she has 
not the least pretension to love. Like Joan of Are, though not 
such an enthusiast, she delights only in battles and warlike achieve- 
ments; she despises all the soft and amiable pursuits of her 
sex; aud though possessing every personal qualification to in- 
spire love, she does not, nor indeed dues she wish to know, what 
love is. But in Armélie we find all the masculine inclinations 
of Clorinda, and even more than the faults of Armida, without 
the virtue of either the one or the other. She is vain, proud, 
ambitious, revengeful, cruel, and thus becomes disgusting by 
the union of all the passions which the poet has given her, 
How then can we excuse Charles for loving such a woman ?— 
And how can we excuse the poet for the many wonderful prodi- 
gies he seems to think necessary to persuade him to dismiss her? 
Their last adieu, and the whole dialogue between her and 
Charles, possesses neither interest nor beauty. In this the poet 
has attempted to imitate the parting of Rinaldo and Armida 
m the Gerusalemme, but unfortunately has failed in the at- 
tempt. 

In the Gerusalemme the parting of Rinaldo and Armida 
affects the reader, because in representing this enchautress by 
force of love alone subject to Rinaldo, while by a supernatural 
power she is the mistress of his life, the poet has cast an interest 
upon the whole, which he does not ‘fail to turn to the advantage 
of his hero. We pity Rinaldo because we see him both loving 
and loved. We are sensible that the woman who forms the 
object of his affections sacrifices all worldly grandeur to the 
warmth of her devotion, and for this reason we excuse his 
attachment, admire his fortitude, and share all the anguish of his 
heart; But in Charlemagne neither the situation of Armélie nor 
that of Charles awake our sympathy. For on one hand we 
must despise the woman, while on the other the cause which 
induces Charles to dismiss her is not sufficiently powerful to 
excite our interest. It is true he sees an old monk coming, in 
an invisible car, from a distance of a thousand miles; but such 
a prodigy for such a cause may suit Ariosto or Pulci, who wrote 
for the amusement of the 16th century, but must awaken the 
disgust of the age we live in. 

Perhaps the best drawn character in the whole poem is that 
of Rodimir ; but unfortunately, like all the rest, he is not an 
original. He is undoubtedly the Turnus of the /Eneid, the 
Aumale of Voltaire, the Argante of Tasso. To whom how- 
ever our poet has given in addition an attachment for Armélie, 
which the PR oy had net. He is besides introduced on. OF 
reader 8 
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reader's acquaintance in too short and light a way for such a 
part as he is to sustain. : 


** Rodamir est son nom ; Vitikind est son pére, 
Dés l’age le plus tendre Armélie eut sa foi; 
Charle est pour lui objet d’une aveugle colére ; 
Le combattre, lui nuire est son unique loi.” 


In these four lines, the $d of which is neither epic nor poetical, 
we have the description of one of the first rate warriors,-and of 
one of the most important personages of the poem. He is brave 
and great, like the Achilles of Homer ; but the anger of Rodamir 
is not either so well grounded, nor so necessary te the success 
of the undertaking. ‘Tasso, in his Rinaldo, has given to 
Achilles a more worthy successor. Another great fault in the 
character of Rodamir is the inconsistent way in which Lucien | 
has made him die. [n order to raise the character of Charles, who 
kills him in battle, our poet, by an ill-judged sentiment, makes 
him tremble long before the attack commences, to which he him- 
self had challenged his opponent, and afterwards die like a 
coward, 

The most perfect character however in the whole is Adalgise, 
the son of Desiderius; he is the Tancredi of the Gerusalemme ; 
he is brave, humane, generous, and a prey to a hopeless passion 
for a sister of Charlemagne. ‘There is something very affecting 
in the manner in which this Lombard Prince obeys the com- 
mand of his father; while he knows too well that by so doing 
he will lose all hopes of ever obtaining the object of his af- 
fection. 

Besides these instances that we have remarked, in which our 
poet has imitated the Gerusalemme, there are others in which 
this imitation is equally striking. ‘The Pope, fortifying one 
corner of Rome at the approach of the Lombards, is a copy of 
Aladino fortifying one side of Jerusalem at the approach of the 
Christians. The episode of the loves of Monclar and Oriande, 
and the way by which this French Knight becomes enamoured 
of the Saracen Queen has for pattern ‘Tancredi, who falls in love 
with Clorinda. Both these knights, for the first time, see the 
object of their attachment in the midst of the tumult of arms ; 
Monclar in the middle of a battle, Tancredi after the combat 
with the Persians: both the ladies are represented as valiant 
warriors ; both free their golden tresses from the pressure of the 
casques, and both the poets express the agme sentiment, which 

in Charléinagne is rendered by 


‘«¢ Un moment a suffi pour allumer sa flamme,” 


with this difference, that Monclar being rewarded with the -— 
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of Oriande, loses all interest which he might have produced, 
whilst in Gerusalemme, Tasso, by representing ‘Tancredi as 4 
prey to an hopeless passion, paves the way to the most dis- 
tressing evént that has ever been sung by the epic muse—the 
tragical end of an adored woman, expiring under the hand of her 
wuconscious lover, 

In the 12th canto Grimoald relates to Charles the defeat of 
Raimond and the victory of Rodamir and Armélie, and in the 8th 
canto of the Gerusalemme, Carlo tells to Gotfredo. the defeat of 
Sveno and his troops. But the melancholy interest which we 
take in the simple recital of the fall of this brave Danish prince, 
is entirely destroyed in Charlemagne by the intricacy of the de- 
tails, and by the extent of the answer, coutained-in no less than 
three pages and a half, in which Charles gives a long string of 
precepts concerning military discipline, and which may be found 
better explained, and much better situated, in the poem of L’art 
de la guerre, by the philosopher of Sans Souci. 

Again, the whole character of Longin, and especially the 
advice he gives to Almansor, in the J] 3th canto, is a copy of 
Ismeno, who is the counsellor of Aladino in the Gerusalemme. 
The invisible car which Ehas offers to Adelard to convey him 
from Monte Casino to Paris, bears a close resemblance to the 
car in which Ismeno conveys unseen the Soldang within the 
_ walls of Jerusalem. The oath of Rodamir, by which he engages 
himself to revenge Armélie, is taken from the oath of Tissaferna, 
in which he swears to avenge on Rinaldo the wrongs of Armida. 
Ulric appearing in a dream to Vitikind, surrounded by all the 
glory which is the inheritance of those who live and die ‘accord- 
ing to the dictates of the Gospel, recalls to our recollection the 
dream of Tancredi, in which this Christian prince beholds 
amongst the blessed, her, whom he has so unfortunately slain, but 
to whom he: has given immortal life by baptism. ‘The idol of 
Irmensu!, exposed on the altar of the Roman Catholic Church 
at Argente by the order of Ormes, puts us in mind of the images 
of the holy Virgin hung up in the Mosch by the advice of Ismeno. 
Jasso represents Tancredi alighting from his horse in bis duel 
against Clorinda, and our poet describes Charlemagne doing 
the same in his duel with Ezelin. Charles struck in the arm by 
av arrow, | 





-. + voit tranquille tonder sa blessure ;’? 


Gotfredo having his leg transfixed by a dart endures the.pain 
with the utmost composure. ‘The wounded 'Tancredi weak and 
feeble, urged by his courage and by tlie cause’ of religion hardly 
capable to indure the weight of his shield and his sword, without. 
any 
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any armour, goes to animate his men in the last combat against 
the Turks, and Charles confined by the same cause, equally 
feeble and equally weak—withcut arms goes to the assistance of 
his Franks in the last battle against the Lombards. In the 
taiddle of this battle Charles secs in a vision the angel of God 
protecting with an immense shield the city of Rome, and thus 
rendering vain the attack of the impious: Gotfredo, in the 
midst of a battle in a similar vision sees the host of heaven urging 
the Christians to scale the walls of Jerusalem in spite of the 
opposition of the Intidels.—In this same engagement Armélie 
lifts up her hand against Charles—and in the sane battle Armida 
lets an arrow fly at Rinaldo. “ Sur le brassard” of Charles “ la 
pique s'est rompue,” and on the shield of Rinaldo the arrow loses 
ats point. Charles sends some of Ins knights to protect his deserted 
wite, and Rivaldo goes himself to take care of his mistress. 

We are surprised to find some anachronisms and imaccuracies 
which we should not have expected in such a poem. In the 
Sth canto, at the 15th stanza, we find that Charles on the Alps 
having given to his troops the order of marching— 


“ Devant le premier corps de la nombreuse armée, 
Marche des Jleurs de lis le briant etendard—’’ 


Now it is certain that the French kings did not begin to use 
the fleurs de lis as their armorial before the 12th century. 
Philippe Augustus is the first who employed one of these flowers 
as his contre-signet. ‘This example was imitated by his succes- 
sors, Louis VILL. and Louis 14X..—more known by the appella- 
tion of St. Louis. By degrees this contre-signet found its way 
in the escutcheon of their kings, in which they placed a number- 
Jess quantity of the flower de lis, until Charles VIII, reduced 
them to three their present number. 7 

In the 10th canto he speaks of Irmensul, and we may for- 
give his considering this idol of the Germans as a real deity, 
which they actually worshipped. ‘The little we know about this 
Irmensul or Irminsul is so obscure, and the opinions of the 
learned are so various and so different, that though in all proba- 
bility this Irmensul was nothing more than a monument rajsed 
to the memory of Irmin, whom the Romaas called Arminis, 
the conqueror of Varus.and the avenger of German liberty—yet 
we might have forgiven, perhaps applauded the poet for haying 
followed that opinion which would suit best the developement of 
his plan, and afford more striking images for poetical compasi- 
tion ; but when he gives us a terrible description of the statue of 
this deity, of whom we know literally nothing, when he says that 


....*son effroyable téte 
Pes arbres les plus hauts semble toucher Je faite,” 


then 
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then we imagine that we see the Devil of the Gerusalemme, 
to whom Tasso has given a pair of horns higher than Mount 
Atlas, an image which has been very properly criticised by our 
poet, note the Ist, canto 9. 

At the same time we should have been very glad if he had 
spared a little of the high colours which have been employed in 
the description of the Suevian prisoners, slain at the altar of 
Irmensul. It is certain that the feasts which were celebrated in 
honour of this Irmensul either as a deity, or in memory of their 
brave general, were never disgraced by human victims. And 
though human victims have polluted the religion of the Druids 
as of all other nations of the globe ; yet upon enquiry we shall find 
that our poet’s hero, this very Charlemague, has spilt more blood 
in one year, than all the Druids together*in a century. At the 
taking of Vesburg, in the year772, Charles ordered many thousands 
of the unfortunate Germans to be murdered in cold blood, 
because they would not or could not understand the Gospel. 
After so much of pious murder he caused a chapel to be built 
in the place of the temple, which however he took care to 
pillage before it was razed to the ground. This chapel in course 
of time was consecrated by Paul III. perhaps on the ground that 
his predecessor had approved of this deed of Charles ; just as 
another pope took from the institution of this monarch against 
the Saxons, the pattern of the Inquisition, a tribanal which to 
all intents and purposes has renewed amongst the Christians the 
human sacrifices ‘ef the ancients: and indeed since the Spanish 
government is so blind te its own interest, and the court of 
Rome to the true spirit of the Christian religion, it is to be 
wished that our ministers in the very first treaty of commerce, 
peace, or alliance, which they shall enter into with Spain, would 
stipulate for the total andimmediate abolition of their abominable 
auto-da-fe ; just as they have lately stipulated for the abolition 
of the slave-trade; aud just as Gelon stipulated with the 
Carthaginians of Sicily for the abolition of the inhuman sacrifices 
of their children. On this subject we shall say more in a future 
Number; now to return. 

In the 8th canto, stanza 7th, our poet refers the origin of 
Venice to the incursion of the Lombards, under Alboin ; when 
the people of Padua and adjacent coumtry, in order to avoid the 
fury of the conqueror, retired amongst the marshes of the 
Adriatic sea, where they built a town ; and in the 7th note, by 
way of an explanation, the epoch of such an establishment 1s 
fixed at the end of the 6th century ; adding that Charlemagne 
confirmed its republican government, and Pepin his son gave to it 
the name of Venezia. But the fact is that both the name and 
the foundation of Venice is due to the irruption of the = 
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under Attila, which happened more than a century before the 
arrival of the Lombards. It was then that the people residing 


on the north-east of Italy, retired on the rocks, and laid the’ 


foundation of that town ;—but even then, they did not coin this 
name: the country from which they came had long been so 
called from the people who had been its first inhabitants. ‘The 
learned author of the Origint Venete considers the origin of this 
nation to be lost in the most remote antiquity. He affirms that 
long before the irruption. of the Venedi, Vindi, or Veneti, who 
having issued from the marshes of the Mzotis, and from the 
Caucascus, settled on the shores of the Adriatic, these countries 
were already inhabited by a nation of the name of Heneti. 

Jn the distribution of time our poet has again followed more 
the flight of the imagination than real possibility. He appears 
to have furnished all his heroes with nine league boots, and the 
short period in which the greatest deeds and the longest journies 
are performed would puzzle the most daring commentators, and 
would hardly suit the Morgante or Orlando. The action of the 
whole poem happens in 112 days. In the 5th canto, that is on 
the 13th day of the action, Charles resolves on the wat against the 
Lombards ; and in 14 days he and his whole army are already 
on the Alps, and fight the enemy. Now even supposing that 
every thing was so ready as to allow the army to march at a 
moment’s notice, it is evident that a distance of 600 miles 
requires at least a month ; without taking into consideration the 
time for climbing the Alps. In the same canto, and on the same 
day, Armélie leaves Paris, and in 13 days crosses the Alps, and 
meets Rodamir under Pavia. Rodamir himself in the 7th 
canto, leaves Soma, a mountai near Rome, and reaches Pavia 
ina few hours, while a courier generally wants six days, though 
he travels both by day and by night. In the 8th canto the old 
and decrepit hermit crosses the whole of Italy from Monte 
Casino to the top of Mont Cenis, in three days. In the 7th, 
Adalgise separates from Rodamir, and is not able to reach Pavia 
in the same pegod of time in which this Saxon warrior arrives 
in Germany; and thus without any apparent cause the one 
cannot in a given time perform one third of the journey, which 
is easily done by tlie other.. These and other inconsistences of 
the same species are so palpable, that our poet himself endea- 
vours to excuse them by some saying or other which he puts in 
the mouth either of the Saxons or Lombards, by which they 
shew their unbelief of Charles coming from so far in so short a 
time. Thus Rodamir is surprised to find Charles on the Alps; 
Desiderius to see him on the Tyber; Vitikind to hear him 
under the walls of Argente. 

Peshaps here our poet might plead the example of —_ 

who 
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who though consistent in point of time and history, relates 
events still more incredible and absurd, and at any rate equally 
wonderful. But im the first place we humbly conceive that 
absurdities can never establish a precedent of taste, however they 
wnay do so in point of authority ; and in the second place it is to 
be observed, that all the absurdities which disgrace the Gerusa- 
lemme, arise from the general belief, which at that time all 
the nations of Europe had in the science of magic. When, 
indeed, our laws condemned both men and woinen to the flames 
for enchantment and witclicraft, and when these laws were not 
uncommonly executed, can it be wondered that an actual and 
firm belief should exist in the powers of magical illusion. If 
‘then such was the credulity and ignorance of the people, the 
magistrates, and the clergy of Europe, we must excuse the poet 
for having granted to his magicians all the high power which 
universal belief considered them as possessed of. But in Charle- 
magne all these wonderful events happen as a matter of course. 
‘There is no magician, no witch, that can furnish the poet with an 
excuse ; there is no enchantment that can heat the imagination of 
the reader, and pave the way even to the credit of romance. 

The reader-may now, perhaps, expect that we should say 
something concerning the brilliant passages of the poem ; and 
sorry we are of not having it in our power to gratify his curiosity 
so much as he might have expected, and we should have wished. 
Our poet does not much deal im sublimity ; and the few touches 
of that species, which are‘met with in the poem, are so short and 
so few, that they can hardly awake the reader from the deep 
somnolency, which, in spite of all his efforts, will creep on hun 
at the perusal of this ponderous work. The following, however, 
may be considered as the best specimens of our author's genius. 
The Chiusa by which he ends the portrait of Attila is certainly 
grand, though it consists of one line. 


XLV. 


* Ce faroyche vainqueur, le fléau de la terre, 
Attila, de Léon menacant les remparts : 
Ses sombres étendards 
Portent de tous cétés la mort et le ravage ; 
ll est né pour détruire ; et le courtoux du Ciel 
A livré pour un temps l’univers a sa rage.... 
Mortels, consolez-vous: il brave l’Eternel.’? Vol. 1. P. 25. 


The wish of alliance between England and France is rathex 
pretty ; but at this time it is far too problematical. 


V 
«« Comme au temps de ces rois, 
Puisse la paix unir les rives de la France 


Aux 
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Aux rives d’Albion fille altiére des mers ! 
Rappelons.par nos veeux cette heureuse alliance 
Qui péut seule culmer les mauw de univers.’ Vol. I. P. 45, 


Of the same species is the description of the duties of a 
bishop, in the character of Vilfrid, 


XX. 


** De Spoléte Vilfrid tenait alors le siége, 

Vilfrid, ministre saint, digne de I’ Eternel. 

Les pauvres, les mourants bénissaient sa présence, 
I] n’est point de souffrance 

Dont l’horreur ne se calme aux accents de sa voix ; 

De tous les malheureux abordant la chaumiére, 

Sur eux le saint vieillard répandait & la fois 





Et les trésors du Ciel et les biens de la terre.’ Vol. I. P. 13, Ye ane 

5 hat 

The vicissitudes and interested adulation of the courtier, are batt CF 
strongly depicted in the following lines : i 


XXXV. 


“ [yn moment change tout dans le palais des rois, 
Evitant du malheur la présence importune, 
L’adulateur servile imite la fortune : 
Sur son léger caprice il module sa voix, 
La fille de Didier pour fuir une rivale, 
De la cite royale 
A peine abandonnait les superbes remparts, 
Qu’ oybliant ses bienfaits, outrageant sa mémoire, 








Ses amis les plus chers volaient de toutes parts a 
D’ Adetinde et d’ Emma proclamer la victoire’? Vol. I. P.138, 
| » 
The emptiness of grandeur, and the necessity imposed on the te ‘ 
great, by the burthen and solemnity of state, is very feelingly ried 
detailed, and the poet most pointedly alludes to some events of : 
the same species which have happened in his own family, oF 1 
XIIT. stauct it | 
‘* Adaigise a perdu sa derniére espérance : eile 
La chute d’Arméliea comblé ses malheurs. 1 ti 
¢ Voila. se disait-il, de nos vaines grandeurs, rs wet 
‘ Voila, le fruit amer ! leur brillante apparence — ba iii 
‘ Nous cache sous la pourpre et les fers et le deuil. ear’ 
‘ L’inexorable orgueil ee 
‘ Et la raison d’état tyrannisent notre Ame ; bate 
¢ Nous sommes au-dessous des derniers des humains. ee 
« Les serments, et les feux de la plus pure famme | ii8 : 
¢ I faut tout immoler pour remplir nos desting. sin 4 a 
| Cha 
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XIV. 


«< ¢ J’ai passé mon enfance a la cour de Pépin; 
* Chéri de ce héros, admis dans sa famille, 
* Destiné par les miens a l’hymen de sa fille, 
* L’amour le plus ardent a pénétré mon sein. 
* Giselle !....c’est pour moi le bonheur et la vie ! 
* Une alliance impie 
* Aux détestables grecs nous a rejoints: soudain 
‘ Tout a changé : les francs, et Giselle, et son frére 
* Ne sont plus rien pour moi... . que dis-je? au lieu d’hymen, 
* Il n’est plus entrenous quelahaineetla guerre.” Vol.I.p.181. 


The description of the despair by which the wives of the 
Huns defend themselves, is not without its merit. 


XXXVI. 


«‘ Les femmes sur les chars s’élancent a leur place. 

A Daspect des chrétiens une sombre fureur 

Dans leur sein, par degrés, succéde a la terreur. 

L’épouse de Theudon enflamme leur audace : 

Batilde dut Je jour au monarque danois ; 
D'Irmensul autrefois 

A la cour de son pére elle fut la prétresse : 

Irmensul en ce jour s’empare de ses sens ; 

Ses compagnes, comme elle, oubliant leur faiblesse, 

Courent armer leurs bras de javelots pesants. 


XXXVIL 


*¢ Sa longue chevelure abandonnée aux vents, 
L’épouse de Theudon, palpitante, égarée, 
Frappe l’air de ses cris : sa main mal assurée | 
Saisit, balance un fréne armé de clous tranchants. 
Les femmes des paiéns en rugissant de haine 
R fats me a leur reine, 
Et couvrentles vainqueursd’unnuagedetraits.”? Vol.II.P.121. 


The death of Theudon would have been perfect, were it not 
for a few verses here and there, which in great measure spoil 
the effect. 


XXXIX. 


«« A ccs mots, comme un trait Charles s’est Glancé. 
Les plus vaillants guerriers peuvent le suivre 3 peine. 
Bravant de mille coups la tempéte certaine, 
I) pousse jusqu’au centre, od, d’un ceil courroucé, 
Le neveu d’ Attila levant son cimeterre, 

Du héros téméraire, 
Pour frapper 4 coup sir, semblait chercher le sein. 
Avec son bouclier, de la lance ennemie 
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Charle écarte la pointe ; et sa puissante main ; 
Jette un énorme dard sur le monarque impie. 

XL. age 
** Le dard touche 4 son but: sur la triple cuiragse oe 
D’un sang noir et fumant on voit couler les flets. aye 
Le barbare parait insensible d ses maux : aa 
Intrépide, tranquille, il garde son audace : 2 
Il souléve 4 deux mains une masse de fer, 

Et prompt comme I’éclair, 

Rabaisse sur le roi cette arme meurtriére. hi 
Charles s'est détourné d’un bond impétueux : ‘v 
La lourde masse tombe; elle frappe la terre ; aa bs 
Et Theudon I’abandonne en blasphémant ses dieux, tet 

XLI. 
“ Le héros attentif, reserrant son rival, | 
Pour la seconde fois darde sa javeline : 3 tte 
Le fer aigu s’attache a la large poitrine, et 
S’y plonge avidement et rend un son fatal. cm 
Theudon d’un cri plantif annonce sa défaite : | ae 

Sur sa superbe téte 

La mort répand deja sa livide paleur : ae A: 
I] chancelle un moment, la main sur sa blessure ; 
Et du haut de son char aux pieds de son vainqueur 


I] succombe en poussant un doulouteux murmure.”” la 
Vol. IL. P. 122, 3 


The poem, as it may be expected, contains many allusions to AN di} 
the man who for so many years has been the admiration and the iat 
scourge of mankind. The bees embroidered in gold on his te 
imperial mantle may be traced. "ie 


The celebrated motto of Grenadiers suivez votre General af 


‘Dans le centre d’éléve un pavillon brillant 
Od les abeilles d’or sur la pourpre étincellent.”’ ana 


which gave to him the memorable victory at the bridge of Lodi, diwe 


is equally recorded in the episode of Monclar : bear" 


“ Le héros irrité de tant de resistance 
Vers Narbonse, s’élance 
En s’écriant : Francais, Francais, suivez mes pas.” 


An allusion to Josephine may be traced in this portrait of 
Adelinde, the first and diverced wife of Charles. 


«“ Adelinde, jadis objet de nos amours, 
Remplissant tous les jours 
Par des bienfaits nombreux par des vertus chretiennes.” 


The . 
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The. excuse -of Charles for martying Afmélie, after having 
divorced Adelinde, is not without application. 


*« Ses vertu ses exploits, et ses nobles travaux 
Fort oublier l’erreur de sa flamme amoureuse.’” 


And again, 


*«< Paris est embelli par les mains paternelles ; 
Les lettres de son peuple adoucissent les meeurs.’” 


We know not whether the following stanza may not have its 
allusion : 
XXVI. 
«¢ Ainsi, vaillant guerrier, dans les jours de combats 
Nous voyons cent rivaux s’éclipser 4 ta vue ; 
La vile calomnie un moment confondue 
Tremble devant le fer dont s’est armé ton bras. 
Ces flatteurs sans éclat, vil rebut de la guerre, 
Rentrent dans la poussiére 
T)’od les avaient tirés les vices de la paix : 
D’Arcole et de Zurich rappelant la mémoire, 
La France te rappelle 4 de nouveaux succés, 
Et te proclame encor l’enfant de la victoire.” Vol. IT. P. 40, 


Besides there are many other passages which seem to imply 
a parallel. Charles rewarding ‘Tsolier on the field of battle; 
the rapidity of his marches ; the description of his great qualities 
as a general; and many more touches of the same species, all 
seem to imply an allusion, which becomes still more striking. 
As in the Oth canto our poet strongly imveighs against 
ambition, and speaks very freely against conqterors, and against 
all those who have interfered with the rights of the see of Rome, 
whom he places all in hell without the least mercy. 

In passing our judgment upon the merits of the poem 
before us, we shall declare without hesitation, that it is the 
work of a mind cast in no common mould. We have 
consulted its dignity by comparing it in various points of 
view with the noblest productious of the Italian , Muse, 
and by examining its construction according to the strict 
rules of epic poetry. However unfavourable the result may 
have been, we do not consider that our labour has been expended 
jn vain, It is worthy of that severity of criticism, which could 
scarcely have been applied to any other poetical production of 
theage : it has substance enough to bear the weight of the justest 
censure, and is, perhaps, better able to support its contlemna- 
tion, than many others can sustain their honours. Among thé 
few, the tery few, who fill the foremost rank of poetry and 
gemus, it can never stand; but among those who ws 
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second on the favoured ground, it will claim a distinguished 
place. ‘Too ponderous to be wafted along by the gale of popular 
applause, it will float uninjured down the stream of time, long 
after its more successful rivals shall have sunk into oblivion, 
never to rise again. 

Our observations have been hitherto confined to the French. 
copy of this extraordinary poem, and to.,the errors and beauties 
which are chargeable upon Lucien alone, We should be guilty, 
however, of the most culpable ueglect, where we to pass over 
in silence the admirable version, which has been presented to the 
world by two of our countrymen, whose names stand so deser- 
vedly high in the records of scholarship and literature. To the 
labours of these two gentlemen we shall direct the attention of 
our readers in a subsequent Number, giving a brief abstract of 
the poem as it appears in its English dress, and considering it 
no longer:as the work of Lucien Bonaparte, but of Dr. Butler 
and Mr. Hodgson. 





Arr. ILf. Additional Notes and Illustrations to the Practical 
Exposition, &c. By the Rev. M1, H. Norris. Qvo. 72 pp- 
Rivingtons. 1814, 


WE rejoice to find that the valuable publication of Mr. Norris 
has reached a second edition; the call for it is a proof that the 
public mind is open to conviction, and that the editor has succeed- 
ed in awakening an attention to his labours, in some degree com- 
mensurate with their importance, It is not our intention to make 
any further remarks upon the work. itself, which cannot be con- 
sidered as any longer amenable to our criticism ; but our readers 
will probably be gratified by a brief analysis of the Appendix,’ 
which contains some very interesting documents and observations, 
in confirmation of the statements made in the original work, 

The new matter is given in the form of additional notes and 
illustrations; partly intended to answer the objections which have 
been made against some detached portions of the work itself, and 
partly to furnish still farther proofs of the delusive machinations, 
and dangerous tendency of the Society. 

It appears from the advertisement, that, 


- «& Ofthe mass of evidence which the volume contains, three 
items comprise the whole, against the fidelity of which any excep. 
tions have been taken. ‘The advocates of the Bible Society have 
publicly attempted to impeach, or rather to soften down by — 
nation, the statement of the proceedings at Hertford; and Mr. 
Cunningham, and the President of the Clapton Bible rn. 
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have privately protested against the expressions imputed to them.” 


© ge 


In note p. p. 97,an account had been given of the proceedings 
at the Hertford Auxiliary Meeting.. This account, or rather the 
original Letter which supplied the information of which it gives 
the substance, has been  rparad accused, by a document circu- 
lated in the name of the Hertford Committees of extreme incor- 


rectness: but the manner in which this heavy rere eh 
ed, will not we think impress the readers of Arg er Ex- 
pesition” with any very unfavourable opinion of the Editor’s Tn- 


formant. For mstance; in the printed Report of the Hertford | 


Committee, 


‘¢ Mr. Fordham is represented to express himself as thinking fa- 
vourably of the Bible Society, only on account of the hope he en- 
tertained that it would destroy the Established Church: whilst in 
the Letter the limitation ‘ only’ is omitted, and. the terms ‘ pa 
troriised’_ and ‘ overthrow’ are substituted for ‘ thinking fa- 


vourably of? and ‘ destroy,’ and no notice is taken of @ previous: 


declaration which Mr. F. made, that on all other accounts he is ‘a 
decided enemy’ to the Lustitution. In the Letter, moreoyer, the 
feeling which this avowal excited in the Meeting is said to be 
* some disapprobation;’ but in the printed Report, the terms ‘ uni- 
versal disgust’ are employed.” P. 16. “ The Letter also répre- 
sented Mr. Clayton to have said, that he had erqv slid forty wile 
fo be present at the meeting, while it from podbot 394 
that his journey was only twenty-five . And i 

speaking of the demolition of the Church as ‘a secondary ob- 


ject,’ according to the representation of the Letter, the com- . 


ison, as stated in the printed Report, is drawn the other way; 
vod: My. Clayton: ie. allediged:to ‘eny,..net;thet she dameiiilon af 
the Church is of inferior consideration to the circulation of the 


Bible, but that the circulation of the Bible is ‘ an object of a much . 


a and nobler character’ than the demolition of the Church.’— 
Tt, ‘i 


In p.-276 of the volume, a note is introduced, which states, 
upon the authority of the same Letter, that 

“ + learned Doctor concluded a long speech with these very 
words ; I earnestly recommend the Society to the Ladies, for if they 
are active in its cause, ‘ God will be their Lover” 


It appears from the report of the Committee, that Dr. Olin- 
thus Gregory, the orator in question, did use the disgusting lan- 
guage attributed to him ; but that he introduced it as a quotation 
trom Tertullian. Instead then of having himself been the author 


of an expression from which every delicate and pious mind must: _ 
be supposed. to revolt with horror, the Dr. seems is only | 
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probably agree with us, that, bad the Hertford 

Committee wished to fix the seal of authenticity to the Editor’s 
statements, they could not have done it more effectually 
port, sane foes Westar of desea pas 
ports, om jon of 1 i in these 
crowded assemblies, will be entirely free from verbal inaccuracies ; 
but it is a most striking proof of the general correctness of the 
work, that in only one has its account of the public pro- 
ceedings of the Society been even impeached ; and in this, the 
labour of four months could not uce a solitary instance of 
mistatement, affecting any of the sentiments im to the 
s rs, or the general spirit of their harangues. It is however 
satis y that this attempt has been made; for it has 
indueed Editor to confirm his original statements by se- 
to the attention. of our readers the speeches of Messrs. Wickstead 
and ae at Shrewsbury, as given at length from the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle, st page 58, and the account of the Dissenter’s 
Phe sece objection made inst the of the Fdit 

secon made against accuracy or 
is preduced by the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, who, while he com- 
plains of being judged rather from the unauthorized report of a 
i nl aedeemragt sexsphut ora tee emer J 
the Henley Committee, admits that this latter composition does 
a Oe chally chovigared pula widietoveenia 

rts is wholly unprepared spet ich he could 
arched binsself to print the donaw of Meeting.” The sin- 
gular modesty with which this gentleman demands to be judged 
by his own confessedly garbled statements, rather than by a 
port published at the time by the Editor of he Reading Mercury, 
and never since retracted by him, will not, it is presumed, pass 
without due observation. 
. — The 
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The third objection is thus commented on by the Editor. 


* The President of the Clapton Meeting has disclaimed the sen- 
timents imputed to him (p. 350, note h.) and has called upon the 
Editor to retract it. In justice therefore to the President, the Edi- 
tor is bound to record his denial, but in justice to the friend who 
favoured him with the summary of the es delivered on that 
occasion, he is also bound to state, that the reporter is positive that 
the above passage is in substance correctly reported. It is left, 
therefore, to the reader to decide which is most likely to be mis- 
taken, a gentleman placing himself in the new and nervous situation 
of an extempore declaimer, or one of his audience taking minutes 
ofhis speech as he delivers it. For it is positively reaffirmed that 
minutes were taken, though the President questions the fact. The 
utmost the Editor can therefore allow the President to do is to dis- 
claim the sentiment, but he cannot take upon himself to alter the 
expression.” P. 51. 


The authenticity of this importa work being thus, as we con- 
¢eive, completely established by the very weakness of the efforts 
made to overthrow it, we proceed to give a short summary of the 
new matter brought forward in the additional notes and illustra- 
tions. 

The Editor has produced several striking facts, m proof of the 
disingenuous artifices, by which new names are added to the Lists 
of the Bible Society; thus not only substantiating his former 
statements, but shewing that the indefatigable agents of the In- 
stitution still persevere 1m the same system; that defeat and ex- 
posure in. one quarter do not prevent them from making similar 
attempts in another. We have new evidence of their proceed- 
ings in Northamptonshire, in Cumberland, and in Hampshire ; 
in all cases developing the same determination to insult where 
they cannot deceive ; to array the subordinate clergy against their 
superiors, whenever the principals themselves cannot be in- 
veigled; and where the support of high authority. is resolutely 
withheld, to calumniate the very station and dignity, which, when 
arrayed in their support, they profess so deeply to venerate. 

In confirmation of these charges, already plainly made in the 
volume itself, and never disproved; we have now upon re 
the proceedings of the Society at Brackley, in Northampton- 
shire, where the sanction of the Rector to the formation of a Bi- 
ble Society, in connection with the Auxiliary Institution for the 
County, was announced by public advertisement, not only with- 
out bis consent, which could not have been obtained, as it appear? 
that he would have disapproved entirely of the measure, but 
even without his knowing that such a plan was in agitation. We 
have also reference to the preliminary manceuvres of the Basing’ 
stoke Auxiliary Society, among which we find an attempt to sow 
dissension between a Curate and his Vicar. We are next pre- 
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sented with a summary of the conduct pursued by the agents of 
the Society in Cumberland, where the Lord Li ant was 
threatened with ree es penn to the poor, as adverse to the 


distribution of the among them; and the Bishop was 
*“ broadly charged to his face with obstructing the circulation of 
the Bible.” The spirit with which this insult was repelled; and 
the dignified renunciation of the Society, which an unauthorized 
and unwarrantablé use of his name in a public address by the 
Hampshire avixiliarists called forth from the Bishop of London, 
do infinite honour: to those excellent prelates. If this example 
be steadily followed by the venerable bench, this arrogant asso- 
ciation, will soon, sink. into, that contempt and. insignificance 
among all sound and zealous-Churchmen, whichits tone and pro» 
ceedings justly merit. 6.4. 6. 

Among the many evils resulting from the prevailing 
fondness for new societies, there is one of very formidable magni- 
tude, which has not we believe been hitherto publicly adverted 
to, though it has been grievously felt in many ty any cha- 
rities of long continuance, of tried and acknowledged benefit, are 
now languishing for want of the necessary funds to maintain 
them; because the purses of the benevolent, from whom they 
formerly derived their support, have been literally drained by 
these new fangled institutions. : 

In some districts, the extraordinary and stimulating appeals 
made to the feelings of the charitable in favour of foreign ob- 
jects, have wholly deadened the minds of the more wealthy part 
of the population to claims of a domestic nature; and the spiri- 
tual interests of the poor at home have been neglected, while the 
whole stream of charity has been violently perverted from its na- 
tural course, to be wasted in abortive attempts to promote the 
conversion of Jews and Heathens. 


‘* The circumstances of Leicester,” says the Editor, “ with res 
ference to the different charities to which it affords will 
furnish a case in point. In the ts of the Bible, the Church 
Missi , and the Jew con it holds a distin- 
guished ditce’ Auxiliary Societies for each of these Institutions, 
and a Lady’s as well as a Gentleman’s for the last, being incorpo 
rated in it, with all the éecs, of Patron, President, Vice Do, and 
Committee. These are charities carrying 
tions in a great measure to distant objects. 
of a domestic nature, viz. the education of 
humerous poor; of the state of which a report was 
year, in which it is set forth, that out of a population of 
two thousand five hundred children between the ages of 
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fourteen not five hundred enjoyed the advantage of daily 

tion; that two of its parishes were without any day sch 

that a National Central School having been established ishec 

this evil, though half the money eee! contributed in 
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towards gratuitous education would, upon the economical 'plan of 
the Madras System, supply the necessary resources, yet the school 
pia. ang given up, in some measure, for want of local co- 
operation. e state of gratuitous education throughout the 
county, as set forth in the same Report, exhibits an equally la- 
mentable detail ; the representation being to this effect, that out of 
Sfieen thousand children between the above specified ages, which is 

Up rr te phon gar ene is mada say re yen pay” olbilar 
six thousand receive any kind of i on; and only one thousad 
seven hundred of these enjoy the benefit to a further extent than a 
Sunday School can impart it. Surely ie 
tion, and our Lord’s example been attended to, provision would 
Jirst have been made by the benevolent inhabitant of the town and 
county for their ewn household, before @800 and upwards, the ag- 
gregate sum transmitted from the Auxiliary Coramittees to the 
above mentioned Societies, had been given towards converting Jews 
and Heuthens, and furnishing forcign nations with Bibles.” P. 14. note. 


Some interesting information is any (p. 24.) relative to the 
well-known Welch Bible, undertaken by the Society; and the 
part taken by Mr. Charles, of Bala, in the preparation of it, as 
well as the alterations introduced by him in the orth y_ of 
that Bible, is ie | properly noticed. From hence the is led 
to remark upon the: hensible of the headings of the 
chapters, adopted in the smaller editions of the Bible issued from 
the presses of both the Universities. We are not aware that such 
a liberty can be justified. The Universities, in connection with 
the King’s Printer, were granted a lucrative monopoly, for the 
very purpose of guarding against unauthorized alterations *. They 
are bound, we presume, to print the translation of the sacred vo- 
lume as it was transmitted to them by authority; and if they 
swerve from this obligation, their monopoly becomes worse than — 
useless. We trust that some steps will be taken to prevent the 
farther progress of this innovating spirit. = 
The very indiscreet terms in which the Society chose to ex- 
its veneration for the character of the deceased Granville 
arp, Esq. have called forth an appropriate rebuke from the 
Editor ;. atid We are glad to find that his observations liave pro- 
duced their intended effect, as the recent demise of the Treasurer 
has been noticed in much more guarded language, It is not a 
little remarkable, that, while in commemorating the debt of gra- 
tittde due by the Society to the former Gentleman, he is dis- . 
tinctly recognized as its original founder, this high honour is with 
arta Couiletios claimed by ove of his countrymen for Mr. 
Charles, of Bala, At the last anniversary meeting of the Swan- 
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© Jn the six first chapters of the four Gospels, the variations from 
the Oxford Edition of 1800, amount to 414.—eviewer. 
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sea Auxiliary Society, a person, designated as the Rev. Joseph 
Harries, is reporied to have said, that \ r 

“ He felt in the formation of the Parent Society an additional 
cause of exultation that he was a Welchman. That Institution ow- 


ing its existence to the suggestion of the Rev. Mr. Charles, of Bala, 


who proposed that a Brit.sh Bible Society should be established 
which, at the recommendation of another Welchman, was eubse- 


quently denominated the-British and Foreign Bible Society.” — 
(Cambrian, March 18, 1813.) , 

How far Mr. Joseph Harries was justified in thus attempting 
to monopolize for his countrymen the glory of having founded 
this Society, 6 leave to be determined by the secr+taries, who 
attested the memorable sesalution of the 2d August, 1813. We 
are far, from-wishiag to awaken discussions in a Society so har- 
moniously constituted; we would rather abstain from giving any 
Opinion upon so weighty.a matter; and sincerely desirous of. 
bearing testimony with the Editor to the religious and moral 
character of the truly pious individual first named, we shall be 
believed when we say, that our good opinion of him will not’be 
at all diminished, even if it should appear that the Cominittee in’ 

izing him as “ the venerable person under whove auspices 
the society was formed,” have trenched a little unfairly upon the 
re-eminent merits of the “ noted leader among the sectaries,” 
or whom his Reverend Brother claims this distinguished honour 
80 unequivocally. 
Upon the subject of Socinian co-operation, and the general 
eedings of that insidious class of heretics, the Editor has 
furnished much new and ous information. No sooner 
had the Leyislature repealed “ those statutes which expressed 
the abhorrence of this Christian nation against the impugners of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and other blasphemers of God,” 
(p. 31.) than the Unitarian Society we with more open - 
ness, though not with more systematic industry than before, to 
direct their attacks against the orthodox Faith of their country- 
men—thus manifesting their gratitude to the government, which 
had afforded them so mn os a proof of its protection. 

They met immediately to celebrate their triumph ; but instead 
of expressing any sense of the favour which had been shewn 
them, the resolutions er oe upon that occasion are well deno- 
minated “ a manifesto of continued discontent, and further 
gression.” (p. $3.) ‘They regard what bas been already done for 
them, not asa mark of paternal kindness, but as a tardy restora- 
tion of long withheld but always undoubted rights; not ay the 


completion of that tolerating system, which all true Christians 
will probably think has at least now reached the utmost limits to 

which it can be safely carried, but 
‘“ As an auspicious prelude to that happy day, when all — 
we 
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Jaws and political restrictions on religious ds shall be for ever 
abolished; when an invidious and limited. ion shali give way to 
universal religious liberty; and when all without distinction shall -be 
entitled by law to the possession of those civil and political privi- 
leges, which are the birthright of Britons.’’ (3d Resolution, p. $2.) 


This is the grand consummation. And when Jews, Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics, are admitted to equal rule and sway in this 
Christian nation; when the minarets of Mahommed shall rise 
beside the spires of our Churches ; and the tower of Jaggernaut 
vie with the dome of St. Paul’s; when the auspicious moment, so 
ardently longed for by that distinguished Apostle of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and all its attendant immoralities, Johu Wilkes, 
shall arrive, and the crescent shall shine as brightly in our metro- 
polis as the cross; then will the Socinians be satisfied, and the 
grand work of that Society, which is to unite all hearts without 
reconciling opinions, will be accomplished. 


Tum magnum exitium (quod Dii prius omen in ipsum 
Convertant) Priami imperio Phrygibusque futurum, 


That such is specifically the object of the Bible Society itself we 
mean not to insinuate; but the documents, which the Unitarian 
Society has thought proper ve pebleh justify us in considering 
them as the legitimate descendants of those Socinians, whose 
epistle to the ambassador from Morocco to Charles IT. has been 
preserved by Leslie; and we defy the most subtle of their adyo- 
cates to — out a single article in the profession of faith set 
forth by them at the King’s Head Tavern, August 20, 1813, (see 
2d Resol. p. $4.) which a Mahommedan would hesitate to ad- 
mit; or to shew any position in the first Resolution then passed, 
which may not be employed to defend the national rights of such 
a man to take bis religion from the Koran, to profess it, and to 
act upon it. How man can have derived a nght from the Al- 
mighty Creator to form his own religious opinions, we leave the 
sages of the Unitarian Fund tu explain ; but if such be admitted to 
be the case, if it be “ the right of every man to form his own re- 
ligious opinions, to profess them among his neighbours and fel- 
low creatures, and to act upon them in the exercises of divine 
worship,” (ist. Resel. p. 34.) then, as to the matter of right, the 
Christian, the Jew, the Tuk, the worshipper of the Lama, of 
Buddha, nay even of Satan himself, for he has not been without 
his worshippers, ail stand on the same footing ; and 


‘¢ All penal statutes, whether they enact fine or imprisonment, or 
positive bodily suffering, or whether they declare civil disabilities, 
exclusion, | privation, on the ground solely of such opinion, pro-~ 


fession, and worship, are manifest invasions of nat right, and 
equally repugn=nt to the Christian Religion, and to the spirit of the 
British Constitction.” ( Resol. ut supra.) 


That 
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' ‘That the object of these enlightened persons is to hasten this 
-antichristian project we learn from their sixth resolution, in which 
they declare that they trust 


' The period is advancing, and that they would willingly hasten 
its arrival, when not only Christians of every d ion, but alse 
their cowntrymen at large, shall be alike free to profess and defend 
their opinions, and all equally partake in the civil rights of Britons.” 
— (6th Resol. p. 35.) “4 
We would ask any man of common sense and reflection, does 
he believe that persons, who have such objects prof ssedly in 
yiew, would become warm and active supporters of the Bible So- 
ciety, unless they conceived that.it might, be. made instrumental 
to their accomplishinent ?-,."The-answer myst-be vbvious. We 
proceed to shew what additional proof the Editor has brou 
forward, that they do ardently aitd zealously support it. : 


'. The Socinians,’’ says he, ‘‘ continue with increased zeal ta 
eulogize the Bible Society, to flock to its associations, and to give it 
their unqualified suppert. . The Editors of ¢ A New Directory 
gor Non-ConroRMist CHUROHBS,’ € 
one printed for Johnson, 1812, were at that period so well aware of 

e tendency of the Bible, and the Lancasterian Societies, which 
they consider as elosely c ed, that at the termination of their 
seventh chapter, setting forth the motives for usieg Scripture forms 
of worship, ‘ they cannot conclude,’ they ‘say, ‘ thi pat of their 
work, withelit expressing their satisfaction in the: success 
of these two recent institutions; and rejoicing also in the animated 
and successful defences of both, by clergy and laity of all denomi- 
nations, against the bigotted, but feeble of those who are 
afraid to trust the Bible by itself, lest it should betray the readers 
into error!’ and they assign this as the reason of their rejoicing, 
that they cannot ps hence are ia a mtg pap 
Scriptural worship, and Scriptural religion, will rapidly gain ’ 
ind hae the ashecy be fatflled, Jer. xxii. 39. ‘I will give them 
one heart and one way,’ i.é. the way of indifference to all the articles 
of faith, or to express it in one word, the way of Deism*. 

“ At amore recent period, Mr. Aspland, in his PLza for Unt- 
TARTAN Dissenters addressed to the Editor, in consequence of 
the investigation which is here continued, hasin the strongest terms 
avowed the attachment of the whole Socinian Body to the Bible So- 
ciety ; and lest the circumstance, that many have withheld their 


in 





- 


“ * It is mentioned as one of the devices of Weishaupt, by ‘Pro- 
fessor Rebinson in his Proors or a Conspiracy, p. 215, that he 


employs the Christian Religion, which he thinks a as the. 


means of inviting Christians of every denomination, and gradually: 


cajoling them, by clearing up their Christian doubts in succession, 
till he lands them in Deism,” - 





evidently a Socinian publicas . . 
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names from its muster-roll should be misconstrued, he lets out the 
secret that policy has laid restraint upon their inclination—that 
their very attachment makes them absentees—operates upon many of 
them (to use his own words) ‘ to abstain from the pleasure, and 
deny themselves the honour of being amongst its most public and zea- 
lous promoters, lest their appearing pud/icly in its cause should furnish 
its enemies with a new top‘c of invective, and a convenient handle 
of reproach; and lest the odium so industriously heaped upon them 
ies be also made to bear on an Institution, as abhorrent to some 
of the Members of the Church as Socinianism itself.’ (Plea, p. 
24, 5.) and in another place, (p. 37.) he very candidly states this 
as the ground of their attachment ; that ‘ the spirit of the Bible So- 
ciety is a virtual concession to their plea,’ (viz. ‘ that if dise 
sent from the greater part of the Christian world in points of Faith, 
they are one with it in the reception and the observance of the 
rules of moral duty 3) and therefore they ‘ cordially hail it as an 
earnest of the speedy approach of the aw when ‘ all mankind's 
concern,’ according to the poet, will be that which, in the judg. 
ment of an Apostle, is ter than faith,’ namely Cuarity. 
Not the charity however of the Apostle, which amongst its other 
characteristics bears this distinctive mark, that it ‘ rejoices in the 
truth,’ but modern charity, which first ‘changes the truth into a 
lie,’ and then by a general compromise discards it altogether from 
its affections—the speculative love in short of the whole human race, 
combined with practical ferocity against individuals, and enmity 
against God.” (P. 39.) 


‘The accumulated testimony, by which the Editor has already 
shewn that this eagerness on the part of the Socinians to join and 
support the Society is encouraged rather than checked by its 
great advocates and managers, must, we should suppose, have 
forced conviction even upon the most determined of its adhe- 
rents: but new evidence is now produced in support of this 
charge; and if there should be a single Member of the Church, 
who hesitates to withdraw from the Society because his mind is 
not satisfied on this point, let him consider the language of Dean 
Milner, as quoted by the Editor from Dr. Marsh, (p. 42, 435) 
the “ decisive but horrid fact” mentioned by Mr, Clapham in 
his sermon preached before the Lord Bp. ot Chester at his Pri- 
mary Visitation ; (p. 45.) and the additional information on the 
subject of the Uxbridge Meeting, and Mr. Clarke's conduct, 
given, p. 46, 47. 

But we shall perhaps be reminded that several Churchmen 
eminent for rank, talents, and zeal for the holy Faith which they 
profess, still continue members of the Society, still attend its 
meetings, still publicly advocate its cause, and recommend it to 
those who may be supposed to look up to their opinion and au- 
thority as worthy of all honour, 
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Our unfeigned respect for the ral character and dignified 
station of such individuals, Pra. 9 vee us to account - this 
portentous and lamentable fact, for such we shall always consider 
it, by supposing that they still remain unconvinced of the true 
character and tendency of the Institution, which they continue to 
dignify by their attachment to it. 

Earuestly do we intreat them once more to reconsider the 
evidence, which this volume contains. We hope that we shall 
not be thought deficient in proper deference if we express our 
belief, that sucha revision might possibly yet convince them that 
they have been deceived. Aud as we cannot for a moment sup- 
pose, that they will hesitate to renounce an error with the same 
manlmess, with which they have hitherto maintained their own 
opinion ; so we trust that, under Providence, the friends of the 
Establishment may yet be relieved from the sorrow and humilia- 
tion which they feel, when beholding those, who in other respects 
may be ranked with its warmest defenders as well as its brightest 
ornaments, still leagued, through the delusions of this no longer 
moe Association, with the deadliest foes not only of our owa 
Church but of Christianity itself ; with those who scruple not to 
rob the great “ author and finisher of our faith” of his honour, 
and even to question the truth of the Father himself, by rejecting 
the testimony which he has given of his Son. 

In note h. p. 52, the Editor has given gome important particu- 
lars respecting the still spreading ramifications of the Society 
among the poor. 


“ At the period when this volume was published,’’ says he, 
“ Bible Associations were the lowest department to which the rami- 
fications of the Bible Society had been extended, but in the begin- 
ning of the last winter the provisions of the 9th article of those un- 
ostentatious, yet very eflicient departments of the confederacy, 
(see p. 350.) were put in operation, and the splitting system, (see 
p- ibid. note i.) commenced by the subdivision of the Association 
districts into square, street, lane, and alley Bible Committees; the 
most celebrated of which was a Square Committee at the west end 
cf the town, announced to the public under the patronage ofa vene« 
rable Prelate, whose name, doubtless, without his consent or pri- 
vity, was thus indecently brought forward to lure the servants of 
the neighbourhood to the Meeting, who were all specially solicited 
to attend.” (P. 52.) 


It appears indeed that the agents of the Society, though their 
activity is undimished, have for some time changed the sphere of 
their operations. ‘They have obtained from the great and 
wealthy all they want from them, and their assiduities are now, 
in a great measure, devoted to those in a humbler station; who, 

divided 
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divided and subdivided into superintending and subordinate con, 
federacies, are leagued in one common bond of union with the 
avowed enemies of the established Church , for the furtherance of 
that grand plan of levelling and confusion, by which, under the 
specious pretext of restoring to every man an assumed natural 
right of worshipping his Creator according to the’ diciates of his 
own conscience, the very foundations of all religious truth as well 
as social happiness are to be removed. ‘The Bible Society, as 
the Editor has well observed, when 





* Critically analyzed is, as far as the confederacy extends, the 
virtual removal of all tests, and is spreading rapidly that religious 
indifference through the land, which will prepare the way for their 
legislative abrogation, and thus open those floodgates through 
which misbelief and unbelief, as the sueceeding waves of one mighty 
torrent, will rush, with an impetuosity to be no more restrained, to 
the overwhelming of the true faith of the Gespel.?’ P. 55. 


We here again take our leave of the Editor, congratulating him : 
upon the effect which his labours have already produced; for | 
that they have in many instances checked the progress of this 
Society, and in very many awakened those, who had unwarily 
lent it their aid, to a true sense of the mischief it is effecting, we 
have good reason to know. Under the calumny and misrepre- 
sentation, which must ever attend those, who dare to oppose the 
torrent of misguided public opinion, this wall be his best consola- 
tion: and when the hour of cool reflection returns, and the many 
well meaning persons, who still continue in the ranks of the So- 
ciety, shake off their delusion, we trust that they will be the first 
to appreciate and acknowledge the services of those, whose warn- 
ing voice was raised to undeceive them ; and whom they have, in 
many cases, too precipitantly counted their enemies, because 
they told them the truth. 





Art. IV. Hebrew Melodies. By Lord Byron. 4s. 6d, 
8vo. Murray. 1815. 


WE had just laid down the humorous account of the apostacy 
of Edmund Curl, and of his subsequent circumcision, when Lord 
Byron’s Hebrew Melodies presented themselves to our view. 
That worthy bookseller, after havmg hbelled all mankind, is re- 
presented by his biographer, no less a man than Swift himself. 
te 
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to have first fallen a victim to the malice of Mr. Pope, and afters 
wards to have turned Jew, having undergone all the ceremonies 
of a regular initiation. Having given the name of the historian, 
our readers will probably see sufficient reason why we should 
rather recommend the perusal than transcribe the detail of the 
various transactions which attended the sickness and the apostacy 
of this celebrated literary character. We suspect that he is not 
the last of the trade who has been a convert to the Jews; but 
that a certain number, even among those who are now alive, 
have proved themselves such; more, perhaps, by their dealings 
than by their professions. We suspect, indeed, that in the great 
City of London, the Society for the Propagation of Judaisin 
among Christians is rather more successful in its endeavours, 
though not so loud in its pretensions, as the Society for the Pros 
pagation of Christianity among the Jews. 

The last noble Lord who became an open and a professed 
convert to the Jewish faith was Lord George Gordon of turbu- 
Jent memory, and as he was probably as admirable a divine as he 
Was a politician, we cannot doubt the excellence of his motives, 
or the strength of his example. We know not how far these 
splendid conversions may have weighed with the noble Lord, 
whose book is now before us; but we must confess, that after 
taking leave of him in the autumn under the mask of Lara, we 
were not a little surprised to witness his return in the spring, at- 
tended by two such supporters as Mr. Braham and Mr. Nuthan. 
We are informed that these poems were written at the request of 
his friend the Hon. D. Kinnaird, for aselection of Hebrew Me- 
lodies, which were published accordingly, with the music ar- 
ranged to them by Messrs. Braham and Nathan. In this form 
they first appeared, and they have been subsequently published 
both separately and at the conclusion of the last collective edi- 
tion of the noble Lord’s works. 

The “ Hebrew Melodies,” as far as regards the music, are a 
selection from the favourite airs which are still sung in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Jews, many of which have been pre- 
served by memory and tradition alone, without the assistance of 
written characters. Whether in their desire to add words to 
these national airs, Messrs. Braham and Nathan were actuated 
by the love of piety or of profit, we cannot pretend to say; or 
whether the work was intended to assist the devotion of the syna- 
gogue, or to increase the trade of the shop, we are not sufhceently 
jn the secrets of Duke’s Place to determine. Be this as it may, 
Lord Byron has accepted the proffered chaplet of lus Jewish 
brethren, and may now be considered as poet laureat to the syna- 
gogue. Not, indeed, that we should suspect that there was a 


greater partiality in the noble Lord to this than to any other creed, 
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(as the cant term now is), the liberality of his Lordship is doubt. 
less extended to all in a similar proportion. We must, however, 
confess our surprise, that a peer of the realm should so far iden- 
tify himself with the worthy inhabitants of Duke’s Place, as to 
be hawked about in a species of co-partnership with the ci-de- 
vant Mr. Abraham, ( per aphuresin Mr. Braham) and Mr. Na- 
than. If these latter gentlemen, in the fervour of devotional at- 
tachment to the memory of their forefathers, and the glories of 
their ancient days, are desirous of proclaiming the beauties of 
the songs of Sion in a@ stramge land, they are at full liberty to 
indulge in the warmth of their affections, we respect their mo- 
tives, we honour even their prejudices; if, on the other hand, 
profit be their object, let them reap the harvest of their industry, 
and enjoy the fruits of a monopoly, to which, as Jews, they are 
so fully entitled. But let not a peer of the realm, who is ex 
professo, at least, a Christian, enter into s+ close a literary union 
with these worthy gentlemen as to expose himself to the unplea- 
sant dilemma of being supposed either to entertain an attachment 
to the Jewish cause, which in him would at best be ridiculous, 
or to feign that affection towards a sacred object, to which his 
heart is in reality a stranger. 

It is true, indeed, that in the course of our holy services, we 
are called upon to read various passag: s of the Old Testament, 
and particularly of the Psalms, from which these very melodies 
are in great measure taken. We read them, indeed, and we feel 
them, it is to be hoped: but we feel them as Christians not as 
Jews. Cold indeed must be the heart, and unchristian the temper 
ef the man, who could repeat that exquisite strain of inspired 
melody, “ By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept,” 
without emotions of the most lively, yet of the most rational na. 
ture. In transferring his affections back into ancient times, he 
indulges not in the illusions of idle and capricious fancy, but he 
follows with greater precision, no less than piety, the wisdom, 
the justice, and the power of the Almighty, in all those his dis- 
pensations to man, which the sacred pages record; and by en- 
tering into the feelings, whether of joy or sorrow, of triumph or 
humiliation, which they excite, he traces the analogy between the 
events of his own and of former times, and in the spirit of judi- 
cious piety renders them influential upon his own life and con- 
duct. He weeps with those who wept by the streams of Baby- 
lon, not as a Jew lamenting the miseries of his forefathers, but as 
a Christian, entering into the sorrows of those who formed so 
large a link in the dispensation of redeeming mercy ; by partaking 
in their humiliation he bows himself also with sacred awe to the 
just decrees of the same Almighty Governor ; and by becoming 4 
party, as it were, in their punishment, he is best taught to — 
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the commission of those crimes which were attended with so 
heavy a judgment. Now all this we consider as perfectly foreign 
to the munds of those, to whom we are indebted for these He- 
brew Melodies: we should rejoice, indeed, were it otherwise. 

We are aware that a clergyman of our own church, Dr. Mo- 
rell, was the hack, and we believe, the favourite poet of Handel 
and supplied him with words for most of his Oratorios. Now, 
although these Oratorios were generally upon Hebrew subjects, 
yet we do nut conceive that Dr. Morell will therefore deserve 
our auimadversion in any greater degree than Mrs. H. More for 
the composition of her Sacred Dramas. Both Oratorios and 
Sacred Dramas constitute, itis true, a very anomalous species of 
poetry, being partly sacred partly secular, and forming a sori of 
middle position between the church and the theatre ; they are suf- 
ficiently secular, however, to be excluded from any devotional 
purposes, nor can they ever form a part of public worship. As 
such, therefore, they imply no feelings in the author beyond those 
of ordinary poetical affection, they pledge him to no sentiments 
nor indicate any attachments beyond those of the Christian. Bat 
when the favourite airs of the synagogue are published by two 
professed Jews, and words are attached to them to make the pub- 
lication more complete ; words, which are certainly calculated, if 
not designed for the religious ceremonies of the Jews, the poet and 
the musicians. must be considered as entering into a co-partner- 
ship of feeling, at least, if not of faith. His Lordship is at 
liberty, however, to,.choose the other side of the dilemma which 
we proposed, as probably more congenial to his feelings. 

Leaving, however, the consideration of the impropriety of the 
task which Lord Byron has undertaken, it will now be our pur- 

se to examine the mode in which it has been fulfilled. One 
of the first that meets our eye is an elegy upon the present 
wretched state of the once chosen land. 


« THE WILD GAZELLE. 


I. 
«« The wild Gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 
And drink from al! the living rills 
That gush on holy ground; 
{ts airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by :— 
II. 
« A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witness’d there ; 
And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 
The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah’s statelier maids are gone! 


«“ More 
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III, 
“ More blest each palm that shades those plaing 
Than Israel’s scattered race ; 
For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace : 
It cannot quit its place of birth, 
It will not live in other earth. 


IV. 
“ But we must wander witheringly, 
In other lands to die ; 
And where our fathers’ ashes be, 
Our own may never lie: 
Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne.” 


This is perhaps the prettiest in the whole collection, inasmuch 


as it has least to offend the taste. ‘The one which immediately 
follows is wretched indeed. 


‘“ OH! WEEP FOR THOSE. 


I. 
*¢ Oh! weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 
Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell ; 
Mourn—where their God hath dwelt the Godless dwell ! 


II. 
*¢ And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ? 
And when shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet? 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leap'd before its heavenly voice? 


Iif. 
“ Tribes of the wandering foot and weaty breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest! 
The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their Country—Israel but the grave !”” 


Perhaps a more rugged, harsh, and uncouth specimen of 


modern poetry, cannot be given than the following. 


* ON JORDAN'S BANKS. 


I. 
‘© On Jordan’s banks the Arab’s camels stray, 
On Sion’s hill the False One’s votaries pray, 
The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steep— 
Yet there—even there—Oh God! thy thunders sleep ; 


Il. 
** There—where thy finger scorch’d the tablet stone ! 
There—where thy shadow to thy people shone! 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire : 
Thyself—none living see and not expire { 


ZI. Oh! 
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Ill. 
“Oh! in the lightning let thy glance appear! 
Sweep from his shiver’d hand the oppressor’s spear: 
How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod! 
How long thy temple worshipless, Oh God !’? 


Now let these verses be tricked out with all the graces which 
artificial dashes, theatrical pauses, and pompous admiration can 
afford, they will give the hearer no other idea than that of 
harshness without spirit, affectation without feeling, and flatness 
without simplicity. After this wretched failure on a subject the 
most awful and affecting that could have employed the poet's 
pen, let us refresh ourselves with the magnificent opening of 
‘¢ Palestine,” a poem which we consider as the noblest effort of 
youthful genius which is recorded in our language. 


“« Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widow’d queen, forgotten Sion, mourn! 

Is this thy place, sad City, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone ? 

While suns unblest their angry lustre fling, 

And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring ?—~ 
Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy view'd ? 
Where now thy might, which all those kings subdu’d ? 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 

No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait ; 

No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 

Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song: 

But lawless Force, and meagre Want is there, 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear, 

While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade.’ 


Tn how much finer a strain has Mr. Heber expressed the very 
came ideas which occur in Lord Byron’s “ Wild Gazelle.” 


“¢ For sad the scenes Judza’s plains disclose, 

A dreary waste of undistinguish'd woes: 

See War untir'd his crimson pinions spread, 

And foul Revenge that tramples on the-dead ! 
Lo, where from far the guarded fountains shine, 
Thy tents, Nebaioth, rise, and Kedar, thine! 

’Tis your’s the boast to mark the stranger’s way, . 
And spur your headlong chargers on the prey, 

Or rouse your nightly numbers from afar, 

And on the hamlet pour the waste of war ; 

Nor spare the hoary head, nor bid your eye 
Revere the sacred smile of infancy. 

Such now the clans, whose fiery coursers feed 
Where waves on Kishon’s bank the whispering reed ; 


And 
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And their’s the soil, where, curling to the skies, 
Smokes on Gerizim’s mount Samaria’s Sacrifice. 
While Israel’s sons, by scorpion curses driven, 
Outcasts of earth, an reprobate of heaven, 
Through the wide world in friendless exile stray, 
Remorse and shame sole comrades of their way, 
With dumb despair their country’s wrongs behold, 
And, dead to glory, only burn for gold.’ 


~The stanzas placed in the mouth of Jeptha’s daughter are 
tame beyond measure, and are by no means to be put in compe- 
tition with the well known words of old Morell. 


“ Ye sacred priests, &c.” 
The last stanza is as follows: 


“« When this blood of thy giving hath gush’d, 
When the voice that thou lovest is hush’d, 
Let my memory still be thy pride, 

And forget not I smiled as I died.” 


The first line is an insult to the English language, and the last 
contains a conceited piece of prettiness whicn even the Della 
Crusca school would disdain. 

The noble Lord’s version of that exquisitely beautiful Psalm 
** By the waters of Babylon,” is such, that upon our credit, we 
prefer the strains even of Sternhold and Hopkins themselves. 


“ BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE SAT DOWN 
AND WEPT. 


I, 
«¢ We sate down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 
When our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem’s high places his prey ; 
And ye, oh her desolate daughters ! 
Were scattered all weeping away. 


II. 
*¢ While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roll’ on in freedom below, 
They demanded the song ; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know ! 
May this right hand be withered for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe ! 


III. 
« On the willow that harp is suspended, 
Oh Salem! its sound should be free; 
And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee: 
And ne’er shal] its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me!”’ 
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: Tet us now present our readers with Sternhold and Hopkins 
in all their glory, and if detur detcrior’ be the law, the noble 
Lord, after a sharp contest, will receive the palm, 


* PSALM CXXXVII. 
I. 


‘¢ When we did sit in Babylon, 
The rivers round about: 

Then in remembrance of Sion, 
The tears for grief burst out. 

We hang’d our harps and instruments 
The willow trees upon: 

For in that place men for their use 
Had planted many a one, 


IT. 


*¢ Then they to whom we pris’ners were, 
Said to us tauntingly, 

Now let us hear your Hebrew songs, 
And pleasant melody. 

Alas! said we, who can once frame 
His heavy heart to sing 

The praises of our loving God, 
Thus under a strange king? 


III. 


¢¢ But yet if I Jerusalem 
Out of my heart let slide, 

Then let my fingers quite forget 
The warbling harp to guide. 

And let my tongue within my mouth 
Be ty’d for ever fast, 

If I rejoice before I see 
Thy full deliv’rance past.’ 


Now although our friends Sternhold and Hopkins do not 
mount to any thing half so unintelligibly grand as the enemy; 
“in the hue of his slaughters,” making Salemi his prey, yet we 
dare aver that in point of purity of English, and genuine feeling, 
these twin votarics of pious doggrel are actually beyond the noble 
Lord. We will not degrade Brady and ‘Tate by any comparison 
with the lines before us, so unquestionably is their superiority mm 
every point of view. 

“© When we our weary limbs to rest, 
Sat down by proud Euphrates stream, &c.”” 


The difficulty of writing religious poetry, and of adding the 
charms of the song to the feelings of devotion, has been at all 
Rr times 
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times fully allowed. ‘That simplicity, that purity, and that 
pathos, which are essential to such compositions, can exclusively 
arise from.no taste however cultivated, from no fancy however 
vivid, from no feelings however warm: these indeed are able, 
nay, even necessary subsidiaries; but to these must be added a 
pure and a chastened heart, a soul impressed with the dignity 
and the awe of its holy task, and affections consecrated to God. 
Without these the strains even of the most poetic fancy are but 
forced, and inanimate, and with them even the simplest pen ap- 
pears to prosper. 

We are sorry that the noble Lord has committed his reputa- 
tion by publishing such wretched specimens of his muse, and we 
regret still more that he has published them in such company and 
upon such an occasion. 

In one or two instances, where he appears to have abandoned 
the Judaism of his task, and to have shaken off his Hebrew 
fetters, he has risen to his accustomed level. ‘The following 
lines are justly entitled to our admiration, 


«IT SAW THEE WEEP. 
I, 
* T saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue; 
And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew: 
I saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; ’ 
It could not match the living rays 
‘That fill’d that glance of thine, 


II. 

** As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow die, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish trom the sky, 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
‘Their own pure joy impart ; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
‘That lightens o’er the heart.”” 


‘The simile of the violet dropping dew is exceedingly pretty, 
and we believe quite original. In another song (as much adapted 
to a Chinese as a Hebiew melody) the noble Lord will appear 
to have been not unsuccessful. 


«IT IS THE HOUR. 


“ It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word; 


And 
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And gentle winds and waters near 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met ; 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue ; 

And in the Heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

That follows the decline of day 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away.” 


Let the noble Lord maintain his station upon Turkish ground, 
and we shall ever hail his labours with the applause to which 
they are entitled; let him roam whither he will, we shall be 
happy to follow him through all the regions of poetic fancy,— 
The dull of Zion alone is forbidden ground—txas, txas. 
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Arv. V. A Journey through Albania and other Provinces of 


Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, during the 
Years 1809 and 1810. By J.C. Hobhouse. Second Edi- 
tion. 2Vols. 4to. oi. 5s. Plates. Cawthorn. 1813. 


THE exclusion of British travellers from the romantic scenes of 
Switzerland and the classic regions of [taly, has been productive 
of one effect which we consider of no small importance, imas- 
inuch as it has turned the attention 6f our rising youth to other 
objects, which had too long lain buried in oblivion and neglect. 
The glories of ancient Greece had so far faded off the remem- 
brance of our former travellers, as scarcely to excite a wish of 
visiting a country, in which were transacted those mighty deeds 
which dignify and adorn the records of history. Of those 
ainong us, whose minds were imbued with the spirit, whose taste 
was formed by the language of Grecian literature, they were very 
few, who entertained an adequate conception even of the exist- 
ence of those places with a veneration for which they were so 
early inspired. They traced the names and relative positions of 
the various cities in a map, as of scenes long since erased from 
the face of nature. Of Athens and Thebes they entertained no 
other idea, than that of their former existence; nor were Pindus 
and Parnassus less fabulous than their tutelary inhabitants, It 
would almost appear, that the demon of barbarism in darkening 
the minds and degrading the nature of its inhabitants, had en- 
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veloped, as it were in a cloud, those cities, those temples, those 
walls, whose very ruins would rise up in judgment against their 
degenerate children. 

‘The scenes however which oar fathers viewed only in imagina- 
tion, and enjoyed in remembrance and name, are by the researches 
of modern travellérs, presented to our vrew in a more substantial 
form. Athens is no longer now an Utopia in our fancy, but in 
actual existence before our eyes; we are familiarized to the 
columns of the Parthenon and to the heights of the Acropolis; 
we form no longer a fanciful but a correct idea of the glories of 
ancient Greece ; we compare her past with her present state; we 
compute her former grandeur not by our general notions of mag- 
pificence, but by those remains, which are now in so many 
volumes presented to our eye. ‘Fhe features of the country, the 
outlines of the coast, the form of the mountains begin to be im- 
pressed upon our minds; our enjoyment therefore of every 
department of Greek literature is proportionably enereased by the 
reality of place with which it is now accompanied. To many 
able tourists we are indebted for this material addition to the 
pleasure and to the interest which we receive in our researches 
mto the history, the language, and the philosophy of the Greeks, 
but to none more than to the author of the volumes now before 
us; which present us in the most pleasing form with all that local 
siformation, of which our modern scholars stood so much in 
need. 

The volumes commence with the departure of Mr. Hobhouse 
from Malta, from whence he sailed by Ithaca, and the heights 
of. Leucadia, not many weeks before the kingdom of Ulysses was 
surrendered by the French into the hands of a serjeant and seven 
men. ‘Phe necessary preparations for travelling in ‘Turkey are 
detailed with an accuracy which will be most valuable to any 
future travellers. 

‘The first principal town, at which Mr. Hobhouse and his 
friend arrived, was Ioannina, where he paid a visit to the 
erandson of the famous Ah Pasha, the eldest, not more than ten 
years old, is represented as receiving his guests with a polite 
unembarrassed air, offering them refreshments, and doing the 
honours of the place with as much gravity as the most antiquated 
courtier. tle reproved a brother of about seven years old 1a 
their presence, for skipping about in the company of strangers ; 
so early are the young Mahometaus imured to the habit of so- 
lemnity and command. 

Our liuits will not permit us to follow our travellers through 
Albania, we shall only bear cur testimony to the entertaining 
account which Mr. Hobhouse has given us of the scenery, the 
manners, 
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manners, the customs, and the government of the country, and. 
to the very interesting relation of his interview with Ali Pasha. — 

Our traveilers mounted the heights of Parnassus, and visited- 
the abode of the Pythia. From thence they proceeded to, 
Thebes, which is shorn indeed of its beams and is now almost: 
lost in dirt and insignificance. On Christmas-day, 1809, they: 
entered into the plains of Attica, and were refreshed, after the 
dreary and uncultivated regions which they had traversed, with 
the long-extended olive-zgroves of this favoured country, which 


even amid the surrounding barbarism, still appears to retain some | 


remnants of its former civilization. Mr. Hobhouse has pre- 
sented us with an animated, yet a most accurate description of 
all the remaining glories of this illustrious city. The temple of 
Theseus, the Acropolis, the Areopagus, rise before our view: 
the Odeum, the Museum, the temple of Hadrian, the stupendous 
columus of which are an object of admiration even to the Turks 
themselves, parties of whom often seat themselves under the 
shadow of the columns, and gaze upon them with reverence. 

Irom the description of the Parthenon, we shall extract the 
following passage for the gratification of our readers, 


«The Parthenon stood on the highest flat area of the hill of the 
Acropolis; and, when the temples on every side of it were stand- 
ing, whose ruins now serve as foundations for the modern buildings, 
this magnificent structure appeared to crown a glittering assem- 
blage of marble edifices; and the eye of the Athenian, surveying 
from below the fair gradation of successive wonders, rested at last. 
upon the colossal image of his goddess, rising majestic from the 
summit of her own temple, the genius of the Acropolis, the tutelary 
deity of Athens and of Greece. 

“The ascent to the citadel itself was by a long flight of steps, 
beginning nearly from the Areopagus. The very walls of the forti- 
fications were crowned with an ornamental entablature, parts of 
which still remain; and these, and every other structure, were of 
the purest Pentelic marble. No wonder then that the Acropolis, 
in its whole circuit, was regarded as one vast offering consecrated 
to the Divinity. The portion of the Parthenon yet standing cannot 
fuil to fill the mind of the most indifferent spectator with sentiments 
of astonishment and awe, and the same reflections arise upen the 
sight even of the enormous masses of marble ruins which are spread 
upon the area of the Temple. Such scattered fragments will soon 
constitute the sole remains of the Temple of Minerva, 

“If the progress of decay should continue to be as rapid as it has 
been for something more than a century past, there will, in a few 
years, be not-one marble standing upon another on the site of the 
Parthenon. In 1667, every antiquity of which there is now any 
trace in the Acropolis, was in a tolerable state of preservation. 
this great Temple might, at that period, be called entire — 
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been previously a Christian church, it was then a mosck, the most 
beautiful in the world. At present, only twenty-nine of the Doric 
columns, some of which no longer support their entablatures, and 
part of the left wall of the cell, remain standing. Those of the 
north side, the angular ones excepted, have all fallen: the dipteral 
porches, especially the Pronaos, contain the greatest number, and 
these retain their entablatures and pediments, though much injured. 

‘In the interval between two of my visits to the Acropolis, a 
large piece of the architrave belonging to the exterior colonnade 
of the Pronaos fell down ; all the sculptures from the tympanum of 
this porch have been destroyed ; and the trunks and broken arms 
of two figures, incorrectly supposed Hadrian and Sabina, or two 
deities with the heads of those persons, are all now remaining of 
the grand piece of sculpture which represented the birth of Mi- 
nerva, and Jupiter in the midst of the assembled gods. The figure 
of the Victory, which was on the right of Jupiter, has been reco- 
vered by Lord Elgin’s agents, who demolished a Turkish house 
close to the north-west angle of the Temple, for the purposes of 
excavation, and found it, as well as small parts of the Jupiter, the 
Vulcan, and the Minerva, underneath the modern building, where 
they had lain since the Venetians had unsuccessfully attempted to 
remove them in 1687. 

“ Many of the sculptures on the ninety-two metopes of the peri- 
style, representing the battle of the Lapithe and the Centaurs, 
particularly those on the entablature of the south side, were almost 
entire in 1767. T believe there is not one now remaining: the last 
were taken down by Lord Elgin. 

»« All that was left of the sculpture on the eastern porch, the 
contest between Minerva and Neptune, has been carried off by the 
same person. ‘The marks of the separation are still very apparent. 
Ignorant of the cause, I pointed them out to Mr. Lusieri himself, 
who informed me of the tact, and showed the places in the pedi- 
ment whence the two female colossal statues, the Neptune, the 
Theseus, and the inimitable horse’s head, still remembered and re- 
gretted by all at Athens, had been removed. Such of the statues 
as had before fallen, had been ground to powder by the Turks. It 
is but fair to mention this fact, at the same time that the other cir- 
cumstance is recorded. 

“ One hundred and seventy of the six hundred feet of bas-relief 
sculpture on the frize of the cell, representing the Panathenxan 
procession, remained entire in the time of Chandler, A portion of 
it, containing seven figures, was taken down from its situation by 
M. de Choiseul Gouffier, and is now in the Napoleon museum. I 
know not whether the collection of our ambassador contains any of 
this precious sculpture, too exquisite not to have been executed 
according to the : tara and under the superintendance, of Phidias 
himself, Most part of that portion of it on the wall of the Pronaos, 
yetremains; and by means of a ruined staircase, once belonging 
to a minaret built against one of the columns of that portico, I 
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managed to get on the top of the colonnade, and by leaning at full 
length over the architrave, had a sufficiently close inspection of the 
work to be convinced, that this sculpture, though meant to be 
viewed at a distance of forty feet at least from below, is as accu- 
rately and minutely executed, as if it had been originally designed 
to be placed near the eye of the spectator. Some equestrian 
figures are remarkably entire, and retain to this day the animation 
and freshness with which they issued from the hands of the artist. 

* Within the cell of the Temple all is desolation and ruin; the 
shafts of columns, fragments of the entablatures, and of the beams 
of the roof, are scattered about on every side, but especially on the 
north of the area, where there are vast piles of marble. I mea- 
sured one piece, seventeen feet in length, and of proportionate 
breadth and thickness. The floor, also of marble, has been broken 
up towards the eastern front, and in the south-east angle of the 
area, is the wretched mosck, as well as some stone-work of the 
Greek church, into which the Parthenon was formerly converted. 
A dent in the floor is pointed out as having been occasioned by the 
shell which blew up a powder-magazine, and destroyed the roof of 
the Temple, when bombarded by Morosini. 

‘* Besides the vast magnitude of the marbles composing the Par- 
thenon, which, perhaps, is more easily remarked in the fallen ruins 
than in the parts of the building yet standing, there is another just 
cause for admiration, in the exquisite care and skill with which 
every portion of the architecture appears to have been wrought. 
The work on the Ovollos and Cavettos is as highly finished in the 
fragments of the enormous cornices, formerly placed at a vast 
height from the ground, as the minute parts in the lower portion of 
the building. The same uninterrupted perfection is observable in 
the fluttings of the shafts, in all the mouldings of the capitals, and 
particularly in the tambours of the fallen columns, the surfaces of 
which are smoothed to such a degree of exactness and nicety, as 
to render the junctures of the blocks almost undiscoverable.”’ 
P. 338. 


The removal of so many splendid remains of Athenian anti- 
quity by Lord Elgin to England, is discussed by Mr. Hobhouse 
with much fairness and candour; the arguments on both sides 
the question are dispassionately stated, the result of which ap- 
pears to be, that Lord Elgin has only anticipated those ravages, 
which time and barbarism were now so rapidly making, and that 
even in the eyes of the next generation his Lordship will stand 
acquitted. 

Throughout the olive yards and gardens which are now wa- 
tered by the Cephisus are still to be seen remains of sepulchral 
stele, shafts of columns, and other remains of classical magnifi- 
cence. On the site of the Colonus a Greek chapel is erected, 
the groves of the Academe are still in existence ; but of the - 
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dens of Epicurus not a trace is to be found, the spot which they 
covered beimg now an open plain of corn. The fragments of the 
Long Walls” stall remain, but the Pirseus has lost much of its 
ancient capacity, and would hardly be now su-pected of having 
been the port of so flourishing a city, The following is the ac- 
count given by Mr. Hobhouse of the remains of Eleusis. 
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** The remains of the ancient Eleusis are now very insignificant ; 
some small stones, and pieces of rubbish standing upright, appear 
scattered about under the village, on the slope of the hill, and near 
the sea, and on one sile of an inlet on the beach are fragments of 
apier. ‘The site of the great Temple of Ceres includes most of the 
modern village, but the progress of decay must have been consider- 
able since the time of Chandler, who seems, from his account, to 
have been able to measure the area and proportions of that magni- 
yicent building on the spot. The breadth of the cell, says he, és 
sbout one hundred and titty teet, the length, including the Pronaos 
and portico, two hundred and sixteen feet, the diameter of the co- 
fumns, which are fluted, six inches from the bottom of the shafts, 
six feet and more than six inches*. The peribolus, or inclosure, 
which surrounded it on the north-east and on the south side, mea- 
sured three hundred and eighty-seven feet in length from north to 
south, and three hundred and twenty-eight in breadth from east to 
west. I did not see that the walls of the temple or of the inclosure 
can be now traced, The body of the remains, belonging, it has 
been thought, to the Temples of Diana Propylea, and Neptune, 
and to the gateway of the great inclosure, is now all on one small 
space in the middle of the village, and there are three er four en- 
tire portions of marble columns, just appearing above ground, 
fluted, and apparently of the dimensions alluded to, besides the 
mouth and part of the rim of a large marble vase, buried in the 
ground, and a fragment, also of marble, with the bas-relief of a 
‘Triton. Close by, we were shown the spot on which the Cam- 
bridge Ceres had so Jong lain half-buried in the earth. In the 
wall of a church, at another part of the yillage, is an Lonic capital. 
There are besides two inscribed marbles, one of which seems to 
have been a pedestal, and stands by itself, and the other is wedged 
into the walls of a house. The inscriptions copied by Wheler, 
were not shown to me. Some pieces of ancient wall are to be seen 
under the square house belonging to the ‘turk. The largest por- 
tion of wall yet standing is on the rock above, where is the old 
tower, and on which was the citadel! of Eleusis, forming a protec- 
tion, on the north-west side, to the temple; but the remams of the 
temple “ in antis,’? seen by Chandler on this spot, either have dis- 
appeared, or entirely escaped my observation. 1t is well known 
that the Cambridge Ceres, mutilated as it is, was supposed both by 
c * 3 

* Chandler’s Travels in Greece, p. 190, edit. London, 1776, 2 
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Greeks and Turks, from a tradition, to be a sort of talisman, on 
which depended the fertility of the lands ef Eleusis; but the Thri- 
#sian plain has lost nothing of its former abundance since the ree 
moval of this precious relic by our accomplished and amiable couns 
tryman, and the inhabitants of Elensis, who pointed out te me the 
trench whence it had been dug, evineed no signs of regret for their 
loss. At Eleusis, coins are very frequently found by the peasants, 
and one of them showed me the toot of a stocking quite full of them, 
eut of which [ selected about five and twenty, Vol. I. p, 376, 


Mr. Hobhouse does not often mdalge in the expression of his 
classical feeling ; the few passages, therefore, in which he suffers 
himself to rise mio eloquence, meet with greater force the heart 
of the reader. We cannot refram from presenting our readers 
with a passage, which glows wiih all the feeling of an animated 
and a classical mind, 


* From the summit of the highest rock of Corydallus I had @ 
view of Athens to the east; the Pirwus was to the south-east, on 
my leit; before me to the south, was .!gina; Salamis, with its 
bays and diminutive towns, lay, asin a map, at my feet; the town 
of Megara was visible to the west-south-west, farther up on the 
right, in the Saronic gulf; whilst Eleusis, with its spacious basin 
and spreading plain, appeared under the mountains to the north- 
west: an extensive prospect, yet a space how circumscribed, to 
contain the ruins of so many cities, once the capitals of flourjshi 
states. ‘The friend of Cicero, sailing up the gult to Megara *, with 
justice contemplated this melancholy scene, as one that must 
diminish the magnitude of private djstresses, and cheek the in- 
dulgence of individual sorrows, by presenting, in one view, the 
abject and calamitous condition of whole cities, and many nations, 
But if such reflections occurred to Sulpicius more than eighteen 
centuries ago, with what feelings must the modern traveller behold 
the same prospect, when all these famous towns resemble, indeed, 
nothing but the lifeless carcasses of once animated bodies, pros- 
trate, crumbled in the dust, without a sign of their ancient vigour 
and beauty.” Val, I. P, 380, 


‘(his is truly Ciceronian, this must find an echo m the breast 
of every one who has a soul which delights to expand itself 
ainicdst the grandeur of classic scenery, and a heart which cay 
meditate in silent awe on all the changes and chances of things 
here below. 





«* «Rx Agia rediens, cum ab /Egina Megaram versus naviga- 
rem, expi regiones circum circa prospicere, post me erat AZgina, 
ante Megara, dextra Pirawus, sinistra Corinthus ; qua oppida quo- 
dam tempora florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante 
pculos jacent, &c.’—Cic. Epist. ad Famil, lib, iv,” 
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No spot of antiquity was unvisited or undescribed by our 
ardent and indefatigable traveller;—Marathon, Platza, the 
mountains of Hymettus and Citheron, form prominent points in 
his tour, and are severally pourtrayed with an accuracy, which, 
to the mind of a scholar, will be truly gratifying. 

The volume concludes with an excellent chapter on the man- 
ners and dispositions of the modern Greeks. The men are 
handsome, and well made, the women are short, pale, and lan- 
guid, notwithstanding the powder which they introduce into the 
corner of the eye to give it a greater brilliancy. We know not 
what opinion to form of our author’s gallantry, when he asserts, 
that, during his whole tour, he did not see any Greek lady whom 
he could pronounce really pretty. He does not indeed appear 
to entertain a very high opinion of the beauty even of the ancient 
Athenian ladies ; the reason he alledges in favour of this opinion 
is certainly the most ingenious, that if the women had been 
generally beautiful, young and old, soldiers, orators, and philo- 
sophers, would not have prostrated themselves at the feet of 
Aspasia or Lais, Phryne or Pythonice. 

‘The modern Greeks are highly superstitious, believing in 
charms, amulets, and exorcisms, which their priesthood do not 
appear to discourage. In Athens alone there are forty churches, 
and in Attica the number amounts to four thousand, but this in- 
cludes every consecrated cavern with a door to it and a stone 
altar. Kvery priest has a chapel of his own, it being accounted, 
as Mr. Hobhouse expresses it, a sort of spiritual adultery for 
any one to officiate out of his own place of worship. We 
heartily wish that this notion could prevail a little more generally 
m England; among our orthodox clergy indeed we have little 
reason to complain of a rambling disposition, but among the 
fanatics a constant change of performers is not only customary 
but indispensable, as no congregation could endure to hear six 
weeks together the same nonsense talked by the same person, 
and generally in the same words. When therefore one of these 
fanatical gentlemen has got to the end of his tether, which is 
usually in about a fortnight, having nothing more to say, he 
must begin the old story again. It is essential therefore that he 
should be relieved by a new voice at least. 

An admirable chapter on the literature of the modera Greeks 
is given by Mr. Hobhouse, which convinces us that there is yet 
some of that ancient spirit among them which once animated 
their forefathers. ‘They are still devotedly attached to their name 
and nation, and appear most fully sensible of their degraded 
state. 

«* A common commencement of a conversation with them is 


* Your Excellency will find but poor fare in our country ; but you 
are 
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are not in Christendom. What can be done amongst these beasts 
the Turks?” The detestation of their master breaks out on every 
occasion ; and when the chanter from the’ Minaret is announci 
the death of a Mahometan, each Greek that meets his friend in 
the street salutes him thus,—“ A dog is dead.’? (aai9ave cxvat.) 
The Archons, who enjoy the confidence of the Turks, are infected 
with the same spirit, and in proportion as they are more powerful, 
feel a stronger desire to revenge, Signor Londo, of Vostizza, the 
son of the person who, under Veli Pasha, may be said to govern 
the Morea, on hearing the name of Riga, when he was playing 
with me a party of chess, jumped suddenly from the sofa, threw 
over the board, and clasping his hands, repeated the name of the 
patriot with a thousand passionate exclamations, the tears stream. 
ing his cheeks, The same person recited with ecstacy the war- 
song of that unfortunate Greek. The strain is of a higher mood, 
and I have endeavoured to preserve the metre of it, and, with a 
little variation, the position of its rhymes, in the following version 
of the four first stanzas. | 


1. 1. 

6 Aivle waides rav EAXiwn “ Greeks arise! the day of glory 

"O xaiges tig dokns HALE Comes at last, triumphant dawning; 

"As Darapuev &Esos Exsivow Let us all in future story 

Tlod pas Saray tH eexny Rival-our forefathers’ fame. 

A's walncousy ardoelws Under foot the yoke of tyrants 

Tov Coydr riis tTugcarvides Let us now indignant trample, 

Exdiancwuer walpidos Mindful of the great example, 

Kads Sresdog csorypey. And avenge eur country’s shame. 

+ 6 Te dara bs AdBauer, ‘* To arms then, our country cries, 
Tlasdsg “EAAnywy aywper, Sons of the Greeks, arise, arise; 
Ticlapsdw» wolausowy Until the blood in purple flood 
Tiiv tx dear to aie From the hated foe 
A's + ifn bmd woddr. Beneath our feet shall flow.”’ 

. 


Vol. IL P. 585. 


The remainder of this song is exceedingly spirited and fine. 
But we fear with Mr. Hobhouse that any hope of their eman- 
cipation from their present degraded state must be very distant. 
Their moral construction must undergo a material alteration. 
Their distresses have driven them to deeds of phrenzy, but have 
never inspired them with that cool and courageous determmation 
which can alone enable. them to shake off the yoke of their 
tyrants, The lightness and inconstancy of their forefathers seems 
to have descended to their children, with the addition of subtlety, 
treachery, and insincerity. 

From Greece our travellers sailed to Smyrna, a place with 
which our readers are too well acquainted to render it necessary 
for us to follow Mr. Hobhouse in his entertainmg account of 


this flourishing city. After their departure from thence, they 
crossed 
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crossed the Cayster, and arrived at the site of ancient Ephesus, 
Of the maguiticent temple erected there in honour of Diana, 
etiam periere ruing, no vestige now remains, which we have 

cufticient evidence to believe, can mark the position of this mag. 
nificent fane. 

Upon, the subject of the Troad Mr. Hobhouse has shown 
much scholarship and ingenuity. He appears to be rather an 
academic upon the point, and although he has entered into the 
subject much at large, he appears to conclude against the more 
accurate surveys of modern times; he would enjoy the scenery 
of Homer in the gross, without descending too minutely into 
points which engender only useless and indefinite discussion. It 
is sufficient that all the grand features of the country still remain, 
the living witnesses of the accurac y, no less than the genius, of 
that first and best of poets. 

Mr. Hobhouse has presented us with an account of the feat 
performed by his friend Lord Byron in swimming across the Hel- 
Jespont, in company with Mr. Ekenhead, of the Royal Navy. 
"These two enterprising rivals of Leander’s fame, performed their 
task in an hour and ten minutes, without being sensible of much 
difficulty or fatigue. 

In the next chapter we find Mr. Hobhouse at Constantinople, 
nor cay) we pass over this part of the work without recommend- 
ing it strongly to our readers, as one of the most accurate and 
sensible accounts which we have ever read of the religion, the 
manners, the buildings, and every other circumstance attending 
this extraordinary city. 

We were much amused with the account which Mr. Hobhouse 
has given us of the audience which the English ambassador had 
of the Grand Seignor, on the 10th of July, 1810, in whose train 
Mr. H. was a witness of the whole ceremony. As few of our 
readers can have seen any account of this transaction, we shall 
give the following extract from our author’s detail. 

Just as we entered the gate, there was much unseemly squeez- 
lg we jostling, and those who had not pelisses of fur were pushed 
away by the attendants. We afterwards moved forwards with 
more regularity, each of us being accompanied and pressed upon 

the shoulder by one or two of the guard. My attendant was one 
of the White Eunuchs, a crowd of whom were standing within the 
gate. We went through a court, or rather a large saloon, open 
on both sides, and passing on our right several rows of the Solak 
guards, in white robes and pointed caps of gold, mounted a low 
step into a passage, covered with rich carpets, which brought 
us into the presence-chamber. ‘The room appeared quite full 
when we entered, but my Eunuch pushed me quickly forwards 
within ten paces of the throne, where he held me somewhat 
strictly 
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sizictly by the right arm during the audience. He had not for- 
gotten the assassination of Amurath. 

“ The chamber was small and dark, or rather illumined with a 
gloomy artificial light, reflected from the ornaments of silver, 
pearls, and other white brilliants, with which it is thickly studded 
on every side and on the roof. The throne, which is supposed 
the richest in the world, is like a four-posted bed, but of a daz- 
zling splendour; the lower part formed of burnished silver and 
pearls, and the canopy and supporters encrusted with jewels. It 
is in an awkward position, being in one corner of the room, and 
close to a fire-place. 

‘* Sultan Mahmoud was placed in the middle of the throne, with 
his feet upon the ground, which, notwithstanding the common 
form of squatting upon the hams, seems the seat of ceremony. 
He was dressed in a robe of yellow satin, with a broad border of 
the darkest sable: his dagger, and an ornament on his breast, 
were covered with diamonds: the front of his white and blue turban 
shone with a large treble sprig of diamonds, which served as a buckle 
to a high straight plume of bird-of-paradise feathers. He for the 
most part kept a hand on each knee, and neither moved his body 
nor head, but rolled his eyes from side to side, without fixing 
them for an instant upon the Ambassador or any other person 
present. Occasionally he stroked and turned up his heard, dis- 
playing a milk-white hand glittering with diamond rings. His 
eye-brows, eyes, and beard, being of a glossy jet black, did not 
appear natural, but added to that indescribable majesty which it 
would be difficult for any but an Oriental sovereign to assume: 
his face was pale, and regularly formed, except that his nose (con- 
trary to the usual form of that feature in the Ottoman prinoes) 
was slightly turned up and pointed: his whole physiognomy was 
mild and benevolent, but expressive and full of dignity. He 
appeared of a short and small stature, and about thirty years old, 
which is somewhat more than his actual age. 

“¢ On each side of the throne was an embroidered cushion : that 
on the left supported a silver purse, containing the letter from 
the Grand Signior to the King of England, and near it was a 
silver inkstand adorned with jewellery: a sabre, partly drawn from 
a diamond scabbard, was placed nearly upright against the cushion 
on the other side of the Sultan. 

“‘ It seems from Busbek, and other authorities, to have been the 
custom formerly for Ambassadors and their suite to kiss the Sul- 
tan’s hand; and that their whole reception was more courteous 
than at the audiences of the present day: amongst other points, 
it was usual for the Sultan to address a word or two to the minis- 
ter, which he now never deigns to do, 

“ The Ambassador stood nearly opposite, but a little to the left 
of the throne, and on his left was the Prince Maroozi, who 
acted as his interpreter. On the right of the Sultan the Caima- 
cam was standing between the throne and the fire-place, eg nm 
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head bent, and his hands submissively crossed in front of his vest. 
There were only a few feet of an open circular space between the 
Grand Signior and the audience, the rest of the apartment being 
completely occupied by the crowd. His Excellency laying his 
hand on his breast, and making a gentle inclination of the head, 
now addressed the Sultan, in a speech delivered in a low tone of 
voice, which was interrupted stil] less audibly by the Prince Ma- 
roozi. The Sultan then said a few words to the Caimacam, 
who proceeded to speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeat- 
edly, and was prompted aloud several times by the Grand Sig- 
mnior. He seemed also to stop before he had concluded his 
oration, which, however, was a very immaterial circumstance, 
as the Dragoman was previously acquainted with it, and had 
learnt it by heart. The answer of the Caimacam being in- 
terpreted in French, there was some little hesitation in the pro- 
ceedings, and his Excellency seeming as if about to retire, the 
Sultan whispered something to the Caimacam, who began hob- 
bling another speech, and was again prompted by Mahmoud. 
This address being also interpreted, and received like the preced- 
ing, with a bow, the Sultan taking the purse in his hands, and 
saying a few words, delivered it to the Caimacam, who, having 
first kissed the sleeve of his caftan, received the letter upon it as 
it covered both his hands, and saluted also the purse with his fore- 
head, bending humbly to the earth. He then spoke a short sen- 
tence, and presented the purse to Prince Maroozi, who repeated 
the reverence of the Caimacam, and, interpreting the words, put 
it into the hands of the Ambassador. 

“ Immediately afterwards his Excellency bowed and withdrew, 

the audience having lasted twelve or fifteen minutes. On retiring, 
my attendant Eunuch hurried me briskly along, and dismissed 
me with a gentle push down the step of the anti-chamber. The 
embassy, and the whole suite, then passed through the third and 
the second gate of the Seraglio, where we mounted our horses, 
and waited for nearly an hour under a scorching sun covered with 
our fur robes ; and were not permitted to move before mid-day, 
nor until the Caimacam with his suite had proceeded from the 
Divan on his return to the Porte, and all the Janissaries had 
issued from the second court. They came out roaring and run- 
ning, many of them being children, and all, in appearance, the 
very scum of the city.” Vol. II. P. 998, 


The work concludes with a succinct account of the late revo- 
Jutions in Turkey, and of the causes which led to these political 
convulsions. 

The appendix contains a variety of matter: a grammar of the 
Albanian language, which will be found highly useful to those 
who are now. preparing to~isit the countries where this language 
is spoken. It is an abridgment from the larger grammar of 
Lecce. Mr. Hobhouse has also given us a defence of the expe- 
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dition to the Dardanelles, in which his zeal rather than his judg- 
ment is predominant. For the credit of our country, we could 
wish that the subject had been dropped. An useful account of 
the pronunciation of the Romaic, with various specimens of 
modern Greek, is well worthy the notice of the reader. 

The value of these volumes is increased by many very excel- 
lent views of the most striking scenery and buildings both of 
Greece and Constantinople. There are also some curious fac 
similes of hand-writing of the modern Greeks, &c. and speci- 
mens of their music. 

Upon the faults of two volumes which have afforded us so 
much pleasure in the perusal it would be an useless and an un- 
grateful task to dwell; let it suffice that they are as few as could 
reasonably be expected in a work of such a nature. 

The style of Mr. Hobhouse is animated and pleasing; and 
his observations on men and manners are rational and just. His 
information is accurate, various, and extensive, and is never in- 
troduced without heightening the interest and increasing the ef- 
fect. “Ihe anecdotes of life and manners which are perpetually 
interspersed, add much to the reality of the whole. The ease and 
simplicity of the narrative is such that we follow Mr. Hobhouse 
threughout the whole of his route as his companions rather than 
his readers, and there are but few instances where we lose the 
society of the traveller in the egotism of the author. To every 
species of reader these volumes will prove a most entertaining 
repast, but to the scholar a bonne beuche. We find that they 
have already past through ene edition, which is a signal that the 
public have duly appreciated their merit ; and is a circumstance 
not less creditable to their taste than gratifying to the feelings of 
so accomplished a scholar, and so amusing an author, as Mr. 
Hobhouse has proved himself to be. 
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Art. VI. Letters addressed to the Right Rev. the Lord Bi- 
shop of London, in Vindication of the Unitarians from the 
Allegations of his Lordship in his late Charge. By Thomas 
Belsham. 8vo. pp. 87. Hunter. 1815. 


WE do not consider it necessary to notice every low and frivo- 
lous attack which the petulance of spleen, or the prejudices of 
ignorance, may direct against a work, the principles of which we 
unequivocally approve, and in the spirit of which we cordially 
coincide. Upon the general merits of the Charge which is now 
the object of Mr. Belsham’s animadversion, we had already ex- 
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pressed our opinion so much at length, as to preclude the neces: 
sity of defending it against the vollies of poisoned arrows which 
may have been discharged against it from quarters, whose malig- 
nity can scarcely raise them into significance. ‘The shield that is 
interposed from without but inspires the assailant with confi- 
dence, its own dignity and worth are its surest protection aud 
defence, 

The letters of Mr. Belsham might have been passed over with 
a very slight notice, had they not involved the discussion of a 
point which we consider of the highest importance in the present 
state of religton thrgughout the country; namely, how far Unie 
tarianism is to be identified, either in the tendency of its doce 
trines, or in the persons of its professors, with deism and inti- 
delity. 

Our readers will remember that the learned prelate had traced 
the progress of infidelity frem us origin in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, through all its several gradations ; first of atheism under Man- 
deville and Hobbes, then of deism under ‘Tindal, Bolingbroke, 
&c. till driven by general detestation from such untenable posi- 
tions it took refuge within the walls of Unitarianism. The fol- 
lowing are the reasons which the Bishop alleges in support of 
his opinion. 


** As all unbelievers in Revelation were formerly Deists, a con- 
siderable proportion of those who are styled Unitarians in the present 
day have no other title to the name, than their rejection of the 
principal doctrines which distinguish the Revelation of the Gospel 
from natural religion. In this statement it is not my intention 
to wound the feelings of the conscientious Unitarian, who, while 
he rejects its peculiar dogmas, admits the general truth of Chris- 
tianity. The charge of infidelity indeed attaches in a certain. 
degree to all who refuse their assent to any material doctrine de- 
ducible by the established laws of interpretation from Scripture ; 
and great must be the force of that prejudice, which can overlook 
the inconsistency of arbitrarily imposing a meaning unwarranted 
by the usages of language, on a book to which all parties appeal 
as the standard and rule of faith. But I do not hesitate to aver 
my conviction, that the profession of Unitarian tenets affords a 
convenient shelter to many, who would be more properly termed 
Deists, and who by the boldness of their interpolations, omissions, 
and perversions, by the indecency of their insinuations against the 
veracity of the inspired writers, by their familiar levity on the aw- 
ful mysteries of religion, and their disrespectful reflections on the 
person and actions of their Saviour, are distinguished from real 
Unitarians, and betray the true secret of the flimsy disguise which 
they have assumed as a cover from the odium of avowed infidelity. 
Their position, it must be confessed, has been not unskilfully 
chosen: little ground has been lost in their retreat; the line of 
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separation between the contiguous systems is often indiscernible, 
and at best faintly marked: and in return for the sacrifice of a 
name they have obtained a facility of diffusing their pernicious 
principles with less suspicion.” P.15, 


To all these accusations Mr. Belsham, on the part of his Uni- 
tarian brethren, pleads not guilty, and thereupon “ issue is 
joined.” Now as the opinion of his Lordship upon this point 
has already been declared to have our cordial concurrence, we 
feel that in advocating the cause of his Lordship we also defend 
our own; as the result of the trial also is of much importance, 
and the evidence of a nature somewhat curious, we shall proceed 
to the fulfilment of our duty without apprehension or reserve. 
Aud if in the course of our defence we shall be enabled success- 
fully to prove, firstly, that the doctrines of the Unitarians respect- 
ing Christ are such as fairly to preclude them from the name of 
Christians ; and secondly, that these doctrines have a natural ten- 
dency to plunge the mind still deeper in the abyss of infidelity, 
we doubt not but that the verdict of a Christian country will be 
given in our favour. 

Our first inquiry will be, what the creed of the Unitarians 
really is, and upon this point we cannot do better than present 
the reader with the summary which Mr. Belsham himself has 


given us. 


_ 661, The Unitarians, my Lord, in the sense in which that 
word was used by Lardner, Lindsey, Jebb, Priestley, and other 
learned advocates of Unitarianism in the last age, believe that 
there'is One Gop 1N ONE PERSON ONLY, absolute in all perfec- 
tion, the Creator and Preserver of the unbounded universe, the 
the moral Governor of reasonable and moral agents, infinitely ex- 
alted in his own original incommunicable essence and attributes 
above the most glorious of created beings, the sole object of all 
religious worship, the only invisible being with whom reasonable 
creatures can maintain any intercourse, or upon whom they have 
any dependence ; in whom all created beings live and move and 

eXist. ° 
‘© 9, The Unitarians further believe that Jesus Christ was a 
PROPER HUMAN BEING, in all respects like unto his brethren, but 
distinguished from them as the chosen servant of God, the faithful 
messenger of the Most High, the greatest of all the holy pro- 
phets, the promised Messiah ; who was sent with @ commission to 
supersede the Mosaic institute, and to introduce a new and more 
liberal dispensation which includes the whole human race, and is 
to endure to the end of time. They believe that he was commis. 
sjoned to reveal the doctrine of eternal life by a resurrection from 
the dead. That to confirm his mission he performed a series of 
astonishing and beneficial — and uttered various aeReee: 
58 ' which 
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which in due season received their proper accomplishment. They 
believe that he was crucified, dead, and buried; that on the third 
day by the power of God he was raised to life: that he appeared 
to his disciples at different times for forty days, affording them 
many sensible and infallible proofs of his resurrection from the 
dead ; after which time he was in their presence miraculously taken 
up into the clouds, and withdrawn from all visible connexion with 
this world. 

** 3. The Unitarians also believe that within a few days after the 
ascension of Jesus, on the day of Pentecost, he fulfilled his pros. 
mise of pouring out upon his apostles a miraculous EFFUSION OF 
tHE Hoty Spirre, by which their minds were enlightened in 
the knowledge of truth, and inspired with zeal, courage and for- 
titude for its promulgation and defence; by which they were also 
at the same time endowed with various miraculous gifts and 
powers, and particularly with that of speaking divers languages, 
and of communicating the Holy Spirit to the first proselytes by im- 
position of hands. And the Unitarians further believe, that im- 
mediately after this extraordinary event the apostles went forth to 
preach the gospel of Christ, first to the Jews and afterwards to 
the Gentiles; and that the extent and rapidity of their success 
were such as can in no other way be accounted for, but upon 
the supposition that the doctrine was true and that the miracles 
were incontrovertible. 

“« 4, The Unitarians believe, upon the authority of Jesus Christ, 
that God will JuDGE THE WORLD in righteousness by the MAN 
whom he hath ordained, of which he hath given assurance to all 
men in that he hath raised him from the dead. And that the 
hour is coming when all that are in their graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good to the ‘te- 
surrection of life, and they that have done evil to the resurrection 
of condemnation. And this sublime and infinitely important doc- 
trine they conceive to be the sum and_ substance of the christian 
revelation ; the great object of which was to bring life and immor- 
tality to light. +. 

‘* Lastly, The Unitarians believe that the Scriptures of. the 
Old and New Testament contain a revelation from God, and that 
they are the only authentic repositories of his revealed will.” P. 5. 


Now this statement is extremely plausible, and will doubtless 
have its due effect in dazzling the eyes of those, who are little 
acquainted with other writings of the same author. Mr. Belsham 
has certainly a considerable power of language at his command, 
he can inflate inanity with bigh sounding words, till: it swells 
into a bulky and an imposing form. But let us hear, Mr Bel- 
sham in another place, where he has not called in the aid of 
expressions, to which common consent has attached very dif- 
ferent ideas from those which Mr. B, is known to ge 3 
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In another place*, the “ promised Messiah” is represented as 
“aman, constituted in all respects like other mén, subject to 
the same infirmities, the same ignorance, prejudices, and frail- 
ties ;” aiid again +, “ that when Jesus and his Apostles deliver 
opinions upon subjects unconnected with the object of their 
mission, such opinions, and their reasinings upon them, are to 
be received with the same attention and caution, with those of 
persons in similar circumstances, of similar education, and with 
similar habits of thinking.” In the same work also, (p. 190.) 
Mr. B. asserts, that wé have no sufficient data, satisfactorily td 
determine, whether Jesus, through the whdle course of his 
private life, was completely exempt from all the errors and fail+ 
ings of human nature. 
. We now appeal to the plain understanding -of our readers, 
and ask, whether a man, who both maintains and.teaches such 
Opinions respecting the person of Christ, can, according to the 
common acceptation of language, be termed a Christian, Mr. 
Belsham professes to believe that Christ was a prophet of. the 
Most High, so also does the Mahometan, who, in point. of 
belief, has full as much right to the name of Christian as. bim- 
self. Me eB 4 os 

Mr. Belsham has told us,:‘ that the Unitarians believe upon 
the authority of Jesus Christ, that God will supGE. THE 
WORLD in righteousness by the Man whom he hath ordained,” 
&c.; 1s this quite so certain? Let us hear Mr. B, again in his 
Calm Enquiry, p. 453.; “ The Unitarians. believe that Christ is 
appointed to raise the dead and to judge the world.”—This is all 
very plain and -intelligible;. but. let us mark what follows: 
“ With regard to the former, it is believed that he will be the 
instrument of his Father’s power. With respect to the latter, 
whether the declarations concerning it are to be understood 
literally or figuratively, whether Jesus will be personally invested 
with some high official character, or whether nothing more is 
intended than that the final states of man shall be awarded 
agreeably to the declarations of the Gospel, cannot they think 
at present be ascertained.. Probably, as is usual with prophetic 
language, the event will be very different from what the literal 
sense of the words would lead us to expect.” ‘Thus then it is 
probable, that he will not judge the world in righteousness by 
the man whom he hath ordained. But Mr. Belsham, in another 
part of the same work, (p. 348.) proceeds still further, aud strongly 
doubts the pérsonal agency of Christ even at the resurrection. 
“The personal agency of Jesus in the general resurrection of 
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* Calm Enquiry, p. 447. + Ibid, p. 451. 
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mankind, is not more distinctly asserted than his visible and im 
mediate agency in the dissolution of the Jewish polity. But as 
the event proves in the latter case, that nothing more was in- 
tended than a solemn and authoritative prediction of the catas- 
trophe, it is net impossible but that it may be equally so in the 
former. And it is a fact certainly known and universally ad- 
mitted, that in the language of prophecy, the prophet is often 
said to do that which he is inspired to foretell.” 

Thus then neither im the resurrection, nor in the final judge- 
ment, is the agency of Christ an article of the Unitarian faith. 

Proceed we now to their belief respecting the Holy Spirit. 
In the negative catalogue of their creed, given a few pages 
further on, we tind,— 


“The Unitarians do not believe in the PERSONAL FExIs- 
TENCE OF THE Hoy Sprrirt, as a being distinct from the Su- 
preme. They acknowledge that God himself is sometimes desig- 
nated by the expression the Spirit of God. But they conceive that 
the sense in which the phrase Holy Spirit occurs most frequently 
in the New Testament, is that of the miraculous gifts and powers 
with which the apostles and primitive converts were endued in the 
first age of the church.” P. 10. 


Let the reader compare this with the paragraph respecting 
the Holy Spirit in the positive creed, and he will there find it 
stated, that “ Jesus fulfilled his promise of pouring out upon 
his apostles a miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit;—by which 
they were endowed with various miraculous gifts and_powers,” 
&e. &c. _ Now the Holy Spirit, we are told, means either God 


himself, or miraculous gifts and powers. But in the passage | 


above, “rune Hony Spirit,” cannot mean the latter, as they 
are represented to be its fruits. “ By the Holy Spirit they were 
endowed with miraculous gifts and powers.” The expression 
must therefore designate Gud himself, and the passage in the 
Unitarian creed must mean, “ that Jesus poured out upon his 
apostles a miraculous effusion of God himself ;” that is, that an 
ignorant, infirm, prejudiced, and frail man, should pour out 
upon his disciples, or fellow-men, the Deity himself. This is 
4 proposition at which even a Heathen would have shuddered 
for its impiety, if his understanding would not rather have stood 
aghast at its absurdity. And yet this is the doctrine of those 
who reject the Trinity, because they canaot understand the mode 
of its existence. Yet, says Mr. Belsham, m reply to an ex- 


pression of his Lordship. 


«« We do not affect to approach the oracles of truth with | 
prostration of the understanding.—Prostration of the understand- 
sng! Ged ferbid ! No, my Lord; if any one hed charged us with 
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admitting as a revealed truth, as an oracle of God, as a doctrine 
of Jesus, a proposition which previously to its reception required 
a prostration of the understanding, we should have regarded it 
not only as more unfounded and irrelevant than any of these mis~ 
aes. ig under which our profession unfortunately lies in your 


Lordship’s mind, but as a calumhy more absurd and more inju- 
rious than any which the ingenuity and malignity of our bitterest 
adversaries have ever yet invented. If the christian religion it- 
self were to require this debasement of the intellect, this pros- 
tration of the understanding, in those who approach it, I, for one, 
would reject it with disdain.” P. 75. 


The plain matter of fact, we conceive to be, that Mr. Bel- 
sham does not, because he cannot, admit such a clause in his 
belief; but that in attempting to swell out and make a handsome 
show of the articles of the Unitarian creed, he has unwarily ad- 
mitted this absurdity. 

Let us now consider the last aiticle of the positive creed, 
and compare it, as before, with the fifth article of the negative 
creed. 

“ The Unitarians discover no evidence of the PLENARY INSPT- 
RATION of the scriptures of the Old and New Testament. Such 
an inspiration is not necessary to the object: it is not claimed by 
the writers: it is not supported by evidence either internal or ex- 
ternal: and the supposition of it is clogged with insurmountable 
difficulties, and exposes revelation to the ridicule of sceptics. 
The Bible, the New Testament especially, though not itself in- 
spired throughout, contains the word of God; and they who 
seek revealed truth seriously, diligently, and impartially, shall 
find it there.’ P.11. 


The Unitarians have not thought it prudent as yet to proclaim 
the extent of their scepticism upon this point. With respect to 
the New ‘Testament, even jn their own version, they have marked 
out no portion which they consider as uninspired, nor have they 
given us any criterion to distinguish inspiration. ‘fo the authen- 
ticity of a few passages they have indeed objected ; but it is plain 
that the present objection is not directed against-the authenticity, 
but the inspiration. It is not, that all is not authentic, but that 
all which zs authentic, is not inspired. For, says Mr. B.,; “ it 
is not claimed by the writers.” We profess that we caunot 
quite comprehend the distinction between the “ word af God” 
and “ the inspired word of God,” if it be not inspired, accord- 
ing to our comprehensions, it cannot be the word of God. ‘Let 
us take it, however, as we will, it isa sweeping clause ; and till 
it is more fully explained, and till the criteria for distinguishing 
between the. inspired and the uninspired portions are declared, 
the authority of Scripture is generally mvalidated, nar m any con- 
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troversy. with the Unitarians can it safely be appealed to as a joint 
authority or as a rule of faith. 7 

We should be rather curious to know Mr. Belsham’s opinion 
respecting the Old Testament; it is plain from his distinction in 
favour of the New, that he does not cousider it a// as the word 
of God. We know the opinion of Dr. Geddes upou this point, 
“ of the absurdity of attributing inspiration to the writers of the 
early books of the Old Testament ;” “ of the juggle of the miracles 
said to be wrought by Moses ;” “ ‘of the cruel and sauguinary cha- 
racter of the God of the Hebrews.” Now as Mr. Belsham has 
professed himself so ardent an admirer of the * “ venerable name 
of Geddes,” it is not unfair to suppose, though we have no autho- 
rity to assert, that Mr. Belsham in the main holds the. same ° 
opinions, And if so, we wish to know, what difference can be 
drawn in this, and most other. points, between himself and that 
high priest of deism and infidelity, Lord Bolingbroke. 

But we need not, go far for evidence upon this important 
question, Dr. Priestley himself asserts, (Letters to a Phil. Unb. 
p- 159.) that “the history of the fall is a very lame account ; 
and again, im the Theo]. Rep. Letters I. and LI. to Mr. Burn, 
he avows, that “ some texts of the Old Testament had been im- 
properly quoted by writers of the New.. So Steimbart, Seuler, 
and other foreign Socinians of later times, have. asserted, that 
“the narrations of facts in the New Testament, ahethes true 
or false, are only suited to the ignorant and unlettered minds 
who cannot search out the evidence of natural religion.” In a 
literary journal also, which was, at that time, avowedly in the 
Unitarian interest, we find the following curious passage, “ The 
nature and design of the Scriptures, is not to settle disputed 
theories, nor to decide upon speculative, controverted points, 
in religion and morality, ‘The Scriptures, if we understand any 
thing of them, are intended not so much to make us wiser, as 
to make us better; not to solve the doubts, but rather to make 
us obey the dictates of our consciences.”—Review of Horsley’s 
Sermon, Monthly Review, March, 1793. 

Now all these, and various other authorities which we could 
cite, tend, in the clearest manner, not only to undermine, but 
actually to question the claims of Holy Scripture ag an authority 
in point off faith. As Jong as general objections against their 
plenary inspiration are urged, and no criterion is agreed upon to 
distinguish the inspired from the uninspired parts, so long its 
authority is merely nominal, as no one passage is exempted 


from that general suspicion, which, till its particular determina- 
tion is known, must attach to all alike. 


~ 





* Preface to Review of Wilberforce, p. ix. 
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Having thus sifted and cross examined ‘the articles of the 
Unitarian faith, which we never yet saw displayed in so pom- 
pousa form, let us now enquire, what fairly remains, which 
ts entitled to the name of Christianity. The sum total is this;— 
that Jesus Christ, a frail and fallible man, whose moral charac- 
ter in private is even questionable, was invested by the Almighty 
with a commission to preach the resurrection of the dead, and 
the certainty of future rewards and punishments; and that the 
power of working miracles was given him to attest his divine 
cominission ; aud, that after his death, the apostles were endued 
with similar powers for a similar purpose.. Now this is high 
orthodox Unitariamsm ; for taking away the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures, much even of this fleeting shadow of a creed 
must vanish before the arguments of the sceptic. 

Let the common sense of our readers determine how far suth 
a system of belief can be termed Christianity: and whether it is 
not a most unjustifiable perversion of terms to apply a word 
which, in the common acceptation of mankind, has compre- 
hended a long train of positive and distinct ideas, to ati utter 
negation of every one of them. With respect to Christianity 
not even the low Arian has a notion In common with the real Uar. 
tarian creed. ‘The only point upon which there is a seeming 
agreement, is upon the miracles and the resurrection of Christ ; 
but even here, if we come to a close examination, their ideas 
upon the person and the powers of Christ are so distinct, as 
necessarily to involve the nature of his actions. When then the 
Unitarians reject every peculiar doctrine of Christianity, which, 
under different modifications, has been received by the whole 
Christian world, asserting him to be a frail’ and fallible man, 
whom even the lowest Arian holds to be a portion of the divinity ; 
and when in addition to all this, they destroy, as we have already 
shewn, the joint authority to which contending parties have ever 
__yet appealed, as to a common rule of faith; can such men, 
according to the common usage of language, without a notorigqus 
ambiguity and perversion of terms, be called Curistians? It 
is impossible that any common religious appellation can he ap- 
plied to two sets of mey so decidedly opposite. oo 
. To another set of men the Unitarian will be found to bear 
a closer affinity, namely to the Deists. Let us take the De. 
istical creed in its most decent and respectable form as we find 
it given by Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, in his Religion of the 
Gentiles, p. 3. This ereed is included in five propositions. 
I. That there is one Supreme God. II. That he ought to be 
worshipped. ILI. That virtue and piety are the chief parts of 
divme worship. IV. That we ought to be sorry for our sins and 
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repent of them. V. That divine goodness doth dispense rewards 
and punishments in this life and after it. 

We know the creed which, as Christians, we profess; we 
have now before us the creed of a Deist in its simplest form : 
let us compare the creed of Mr. Belsham with both these, 
and determine to which it is most closely allied. IF to the fifth 
article the following clause be added “ at the resurrection of 
the dead as the one Supreme God hath declared to us by his 
messenger Clirist, and the Apostles :” is not this the sum total 
of the Unitarians belief? A remarkable coincidence is to be traced 
between Lord Herbert and Mr. Belsham in the third article, 
viz. that virtue and piety are the chief parts of divine worship ; 
for Mr. Belsham, in his Review of Wilberforce, p. 103, de- 


clares that 


“* A virtuous man is performing his duty to the Supreme 
Being as really and as acceptably, when he is pursuing the pro- 
per business of life, or when enjoying its innocent and decent 


amusements, as when he is offering direct addresses to him in the 
closet or in the temple.’’ 


Mr. Belsham is indeed no behever in the necessary observa- 
tion of the Sabbath, for, as he declares in another place 


« That one day should be more holy than another, or that an 
occupation which is morally lawful on one day should be morally 
unlawful on another, is a distinction unfounded in reason, wholly 
unauthorized by Jesus and his Apostles, and unknown in the pri- 
mitive ages of the Church.” Sertous Caution, p. 26. 


Some of our readers may consider us harsh in declaring the 
creeds of Deism and Unitarianism thus closely allied. We havé 
one witness more upon this point, with whose remarkable tes- 
timony we shall close this part of our case ; this is no less a per- 
son than Mr. Belsham himself, who in a note to p. 168 of his 
Review of Wilberforce makes the following avowal : 


“ Reveilliere ?Epeaux is a member of the Theo-philanthropic 
Society—a religious community lately introduced into France, 
whose common pin os is a belief in the existence, perfection, 
and Providence of God, and in the doctrine of a future life; and 
whose rule of morals is, love to God, and good willto men. This 
sect is in a very flourishing state ; its tee principles compre- 
hend the essence of the Christian religion. -But not admitting 


the resurrection of Christ the Thev-philanthropists deprive them- 
selves of the only solid ground on which to build the hope of a 

future existence.” . 
After this irrefragable proof of the alliance between the two 
systems of Deism and Unitarianism, “ the professed. —— 
Oo 
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of the one comprehending the essence of the other,” we shall 
be justified in concluding with the learned Prelate that THs 
LINE OF SEPARATION BETWEEN THE CONTIGUOUS SYs- 
TEMS IS OFTEN INDISCERNIBLE, AND AT BEST BUT 
FAINTLY MARKED: a position against which Mr. Belsham, 
19 the Letters before us, naw protests, with all due vehemence, as 
cruel and injurious in the highest degree. 

Having thus demoustrated, by the clearest evidence, the close 
connection between Unitarianism and Deism, it will be some- 
what curious to tiace its identity also with Mahometanism; 
and to shew that if the Unitarian shall claim the name of Chris- 
tian, the Mahometan is still more entiiled to the appellation. 
The following are the passages in the Koran, in which the be- 
lief in Christ is inculcated ; 


“« When the angels said, O Mary, verily God sendeth thee good 
tidings that thou shalt bear the word proceeding from himself; his 
name shall be Christ Jesus the son of Mary, honourable in this world 
and in the world to come, and one of those who approach near to 
the presence of God; and he shall speak unto men in the cradle, 
and when he is grown up he shall be one of the righteous. She 
answered, Lord, haw shall I have a son, since a man hath not 
touched me? The angel said, so God createth that which he 

leaseth; when he decreeth a thing, he only saith unto it : be, and it 
is: God shall teach him the scripture, and wisdom, and the law, and 
the Gospel, and shall appoint him his Apostle to the children of 
Israel ; and he shall say, Verily, I come unto you with a sign from 
you, Lord—I will heal him that hath been blind from his birth, and 
the leper, and I will raise the dead by the permission of God—and 
I come to confirm the law which was revealed before me, and to 
allow you as lawful part of that which was forbidden you, and I 
come unto you with a sign from you, Lord, therefore fear God and 
obey me, p. 41,4%. God said, O Jesus, verily I will cause thee to 
die, and I will take thee up unto me—P. 43. Chap. III. Verily, 
Christ Jesus, the Son of Mary is the Apostle of God, and his Word 
which he conveyed to Mary, and a spirit proceeding from him. Be- 
lieve therefore in God and his Apostles, and say not, there are three 
Gods. Forbear this, it will be better for you. God is but one 
‘God.’ P, 81.’Chap. iy, 


In Chap. xxxvi. the miracles of the Apostles at Antioch 
are allowed, and in another part severe judgments are denounced 
upon the unbelievers in Christ. From all this then it appears, 
that the Mahometans themselves have even a higher notion of 
Christ than the Unitarians, the latter believing him a frail and 
fallible man, the former a spirit sent from God. So great, how 
exer, was the resemblance of their belief, that in the reign of 
Charles II. the Unitarians presented an address to Ameth Be- 
nameth, embassador from the Emperor of Morocco at the ci 
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tish court, shewing the identity of their opinions. This address 
is still preserved, among other places, in Leslie’s dialogues on So- 
cimanism. And again, on the other hand, we find it recorded in 
a letter of M. Leibnitz to the author of the Reflections upon the 
Origin of Mahometanism, dated Berlin, 1706, that a Turk hear- 
ing a Polish Socinian discourse on the Trinity and Incarnation, 
wondered he did not get himself circumcised. 

The proof of our second charge against Unitarianism, re- 
specting the general tendency of the doctrine to promote still fur- 
ther scepticism among its followers, will be even still more con- 
cise. Our testimony in this part of the case also, will be derived 
from the same source as before. Mr. Wilberforce, in his prac- 
tical view of the prevailing religious systems had represented 
Unitarianism as a sort of half-way house to infidelity : in our opi- 
nion it is far closer to that wretched bourn from which no travel- 
ler returns.— But be this as it may, let us hear the answer of Mr. 
Belsham to this allegation. 


** Our author is mistaken if he means to represent the majority of 
those who enter this mansion as only sojourners, ‘ pausing for a 
while, and then pursuing their progress to infidelity.” Some, it 
must be confessed, of whom we once entertained better hopes, have 
deserted our society. We formed, alas! an erroneous judgment of 
their characters. ‘ They went out from us because they were not 
of us; if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us *.’- They either did not understand their principles ; or they 
were perplexed with difficulties which, perhaps, patience and atten- 
tion might have solved: or they did not sufficiently feel the practical 
energy of christian truth ; or they might pogsibly be too much in- 
fluenced by love of the world, to advancement in which, the pro-.. 
fession of unpopular truth is no small obstruction. But it is not-our . 
province to judge, They have a Master to whom they are ac- 
countable ; and by his decision they must abide, May that sen-, 
tence be favourable! - In the mean time Mr. W. may be assured,, 
that the number who have left us aré few in comparison with those 
who remain, or who are daily joining themselves to our society.’”’— 
P. 204. Lhe Sig 

Mr. Belsham this admits, that a certain number (though 
not ‘a decided: majority) have actually forsaken the shadow 
of a creed which Unitarianism affords, and haye traveled on 
towards general scepticism. This, however is, in Mr. B.’s 
opinion, far preferable to a retrograde motion, and to rejojni 
the ranks of orthodoxy, for says he, p. 203.“ Nor am 
ashamed to.avow, that of the two I would rather approach the 
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confines of cold and cheerless scepticism than the buraing zone 
of merciless orthodoxy.” 


But the most important and alarming fact still remains behind. 
Mr. Belsham has been accused by Mr. Carpenter, whom we 
understand to be a very low Arian, of ‘ coming to do mischief 
and to promote infidelity, by taking the Divinity chair at Hack- 
ney.” How does Mr. Belsham answer this grave and awful 
charge. 


“* My worthy friend remarks, ‘ It is unpleasing to reflect how 
many well disposed youths, who came there, #.c. to Hackney, to be 
educated for the christian ministry, have not only given up that pro- 
fession, but Christianity itself.’ This fact, to a certain extent, can- 
not be denied ; and, most surely, it excited unpleasing sensations in 
many, and not least, in the minds of those whose endeavours to.form 
them to usefulness in the church were thus painfully disappointed. 
But it might have qualified my friend's unpleasant feelings, if it had 
occurred to him, to reflect.how many able, faithful and learned mi- 
nisters, whose talents and exertions are successfully devoted to the 
improvement of mankind in knowledge and virtue, and who now oce 
cupy some of the most conspic#isus stations in the disseritin 
churches, received their education in that useful but short-lived in- 
stitution. It is an easy thing for tutors to educate their pupils in 
the trammels of any religious faith which they may chuse.- Take 
away the key of knowledge and the business is done. You bring 
‘them out at oncé Calvinists, Arians, Papists, Protestants, any thing 
that you please; and ready to join in the cry against any .sect 
which, for the season, may be obnoxious to the ruling party. ‘This 
was not the method pursued by the tutors at Hackney : they gloried 
in encouraging freedom of inquiry ; nor were they at all apprehen- 
sive that the interest of truth and virtue would suffer by it in the 
end.” P. 39. 


The answer is made by admitting the truth of the accusation. 
What then is this “ freedom of enquiry,” ‘upon whose altar’ is 
thus exultingly to be sacrificed in so many lamentable examples, 
all that can inspire life with joy and death with hope? It 1s no 
other than a wild and experimental scepticism’ uqon all. those 
vital points which the wise and good of every age have deemed 
essential to the- welfare and happiness of the:rising generation, 
no less as the bulwark of national prosperity, than asthe anchor 
of individual faith. ‘This freedom of enquiry was considered 
necessary however by the directors of this Unitarian seminary, 
to emancipate the minds of the youth entrusted to their care 
from the trammels of religious ‘faith, and was employed as an 
engine to dispose their minds to the reception of Unitarian 
truth: . It will be im nt, however, to determine in what 
this “‘ freedom of enquiry” really consisted, and the mode in 
which it was conducted. Upon this point we shall a the 
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evidence of Dr. Priestley himself in his Memoirs relative to the 
subject. 


« In my time the academy was in a state peculiarly favourable 
to the serious pursuit of religious truth, as the students were about 
equally divided upon every question of much importance, such as 
liberty and necessity, the sleep of the soul, and all the articles of 
theological orthodoxy and heresy, in consequence of which all 
these topics were the subjects of continual discussion. Our tutors 
were of different opinions: Dr. Ashworth taking the orthodox 
side, Mr. Clarke, the sub-tutor that of heresy, though always with 
the greatest modesty.” 


We are also informed by the same gentleman that “ by the 
students in general, (to which he himself was no exception,) 
commentators in general and ecclesiastical history also were held 
in contempt.” We are now thoroughly acquainted with what is 
meant by “ freedom of enquiry” and with the consequences ta 
which it necessarily leads. We would only ask oer in the 
study of any other science whatever, such a system would not 
be rejected with contempt, essentially perverting and even 
annihilating the very first prixciples of knowledge. The man 
would be considered as insane who should establish a school of 
poetry, of medicine, of painting, of politics, or of law upon 
such grounds, If therefore all earthly sciences are to be ap- 

roached with that humble docility which delights rather to 
earn than to question, if the foundations of all secular know- 
ledge are to be laid in that patient humility without which the 
distimction of teacher and scholar is vain and nugatory, if in the 
elements of all human learnmg much must be received upon 
trust, till the mind is sufficiently strengthened to bear the labour 
of investigation, shal] religion alone be exempted from the general 
Jaw ; and its first elements be bandied about rather than taught, 
in all the jargon of contention, and wrangling of confusion ? 
What must necessarily be the condition of those, who im the 
words of his Lordship, “ loving rather to question than to learn, 
have approached the oracles of divine truth without that humble 
docility, that prostration of the understanding and will which are 
indispensable to proficiency in Christian instruction.” That they 
will be as their leader, Dr. Priestley, confesses himself to have 
been, “a Calvinist at twelve, an Armenian at eighteen, at twenty- 
one an Arian, at twenty-four an Unitarian:” and will avow at 
last with him, “ that they know nat when their creed will be 
fixed.” In addition to all this, we have now a pamphlet before 
us, entitled, “ Sober and Serious Reasons for Scepticism,” by 
John Hollis, Esq. a gentleman who was once as good an Unita. _ 

rian.as Mr. Belsham himself. . 
We have also before us an anonymous work published by 
Johnson, 
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Johnson, in 1812, entitled; “ Conferences between the Danish 
Missionaries and the Heathen Natives of Hindoostan,” which 
though anonymous is clearly the work of an Unitarian, from the 
arguments of that sect against the vp incarnation, atonement, 


&c. being put in the mouth of the Hindoos. This work is a 


sort of travesty on the Reports published many years since by 


the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and is fuller of 
sly and guarded blasphemy than any volume which we remember 
to have seen. The following is the conclusion of the Con- 
ference, é. 


“ An aged and very venerable man, possessed of a eommand- 
ing and highly prepossessing appearance, who had hitherto sat 
silent, apparently listening to our discourse with great attention, 
here arose; and turning to us, said—I perceive, sits, that no new 
light is likely to be thrown on the subject by continuing the dis- 
cussion——each side has advanced arguments and assertions, to 
which the other has neither bent its conviction, nor granted its 
assent—objections have been started, to which no satisfactory 
answers have been returned; and opinions maintained, in direct 
contradiction to the dictates of common sense and experience.— 
That such will ever be the case in discussions of this nature, [ 
have long learned to consider as certain; for I believe there is no 
religion but what has some favourite tenet, some particular point, 
behind which its professors intrench themselves, and defy the at~ 
tacks of its adversaries. 

*¢ All religions spring from the same source—the desire in the 
creature, of doing something acceptable to the Creator.—In va- 
rious countries, various practices prevail; many of them in con 
tradiction to each other, yet all governed by the same motive, all 
directed to the same object—for is there a human creature, in the 
wild regions of Tartary, or the trackless deserts of Africa, who 
does not in some shape acknowledge a Supreme Being? or who 
does not in some manner endeavour to propitiate the Deity, which 
his every sensation tells him does somewhere exist ?—Assuredly no. 
—The ignorant savage approaches the rude temple of his wooden 
idol, with the same feelings, and for the same purpose, that the 
Jew sanctifies the ‘ Holy of Holies,? or the Catholic Christian 
prostrates himself before the Host. re: 

«« T have spoken of the origin and motive of religious worship, 
such as it has ever universally prevailed over the face of the Earth 
—of the particular distinctions and modifications into which it has 
been formed by the virtues and the passions, the wisdom and ine 
genuity of mankind ; or of the peed characteristic of each sect, 
it would be endless to speak—all have their excellencies—all have 


their failings—and all think their own the only true mode. This 
would be matter of little consequence, were each quietly to follow 
his own creed, or only to change it for such other as his reason 
might point out to him as being preferable—for the united eo 
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ship of all, like the varied tones of a musical instrament, would 
unite and blend into one harmonious song of praise and love !—but, 
alas! the spirit of conversion, too often accompanies a firm belief 
in any doctrine; and the zealous bigot, rushing forth, with the 
ensigns.of his religion in one hand and destruction in the other, 
epreads death and confusion among his fellow-creatures atound, by 
way of rendering himself acceptable to the Deity!’ P. 168. . 

** Yet do not, sits, imagine, that I indiscriminately censure all 
systems of religion, far from it, I believe that no system exists, in 
which there is not much to commend; and by the precepts of 
which, if a man act up to them sincerely from principle, he may 
not be guided to happiness hereafter. .The doctrines, for instance, 
which Christ delivered to his followers, and which have been re- 
corded in different ways by different hands, were for the most part 
excellent, although perhaps not fitted for a large community ; but 
these form a very small portion of the religious system of any sect 
of Christians at the present day: as indeed how can they—con- 
sisting of no more than a few detached conversations delivered on 
different occasions, and recorded long after from memory by some 
one of his hearers ?—but then, this deficiency has been amply sup- 
plied by others; all of whom have professed to keep Christ's imme- 
diate instructions as the foundation on which they built—but all of 
whom have turned, and twisted, and interpreted them, to suit their 
own particular circumstances and opinions. 

“ Perhaps you may expect me to say something of Mahomet’s 
doctrine; it has been well observed by one of my brethren, in the 
course of this conference, that it pretended to less, and was there- 
fore less likely to be erroneous, than many other systems—this is 
precisely my opinion. Yet do not think that I shut my eyes to its 
many imperfections, or that I admire its errors and inconsistencies. 
Had Mahomet paid less attention to the prejudices and opinions of 
his countrymen, and followed more implicitly the dictates of his 
own enlightened genius in its composition, his doctrine would, in 
all probability, have been more pertect: for be it recollected, that 
he wrote for an ignorant and bigotted people, whom he was train 
ing up to be the conquerors, as well as the instructors of the world: 
as it is, he has left usin the Koran one of the finest codes of moral 

recepts, which, with some considerable exceptions, the world has, 
T believe, ever received. To these I bend my faith, for they are 
consonant to reason ; by these I endeavour to regulate my life, be- 
cause I feel that these are really the inspirations of the Deity. The 
more violent, abstruse, and less practical parts of our system, I 
leave to others, whose interest or inclination leads them to the ob- 
servance of them: but I firmly, fixedly believe, that there is only 
ONE, TRUF, ETERNAL, and Goop Gop; and that Mahomet was a 
man, whom he had endowed -with a large portion of his heavenly 
wisdom. What remains, but for us to thank you for the patience 
and attention, with which you have listened and replied to our ob- 

‘servations ;—May the good God take you under bis especial pro- 
, tection, 
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tection, and promote your happiness in common.with that of his 
other creatures!”’ P, 179, 

Now all this testimony must clearly prove to the conviction of 
every unprejudiced rational mind, that Unitarianism is a frequent 
and common step to infidelity; and that he who would educate 
a young mar in the principles of Unitarianism will, in all. proba- 
bility, educate him im the principles of infidelity. The reason is 
obvious. In order to reduce his religious creed to the level of 
Unitarianism, he must educate him in that “ freedom of inquiry,” 
which teaches him first to dispute.and then to reject all the lead- 
ing features of Christianity, upon the very same grounds, and on 
the same principles, on which. the Deist rejects the probability 
of « revelation, and upon which, if pushed to their full extent,: 
the Humian will question even the being and the attributes: of 
God. Disputandi pruritus, animi scabies. When once the 
mind of the young has not only been infected, but ever encou~ 
raged in the pruriency of experimental discussio, no humatt 
hand can arrest the progress of the disease, or contine it within 
certain bounds, and direct it only to particular objects. When 
once the principle is admitted, it is in vain to protest against the 
consequences. Some few, perhaps, may stop at the desired 
point, and become fixedand conscientious Unitarians ; the feelings 
of such we would not willingly wound ; though we consider them 
as retdining so trifling a portion of scnastnnaly 9 not to be reason- 
ably entitled to the name of Christians. We are happy, how- 
ever, that they can retain even a portion of a single doctrine, and 
although Mr. Belsham prefers..utter scepticism itself. to ortho- 
doxy, we, on the contrary, profess ourselves happy to find: that 
there are a few who are preserved from the abyss of infidelity by: 
the slender twig of Unitarianism. | 

From the evidence which we have thus adduced, not of ortho- 
dox Christians, but of the leaders themselves of Unitarianism, 
we doubt not but that the result of the trial will be:given im our 
favour, and that the verdict of the public will be, 

1. That between the strictest Unitarian and the Deist there is 
a strong bond of union and connection, “ the line of separation 
between them. being often undiscernible, and at best faintly 
marked.” eu 
. 2. Fhat the principles on which Unitarianism is grounded 
naturally lead the mind, especially of the young, to a still more 
deplorable degree of scepticism and infidelity. 


Having thus discussed the main principles which these Letters 
to. the Bishop of London involve, there still remain one or two 
points which demand our attention. Mr. Belsham strongly ob- 


jects. to the charge of “¢ infidelity” bemg in any degree attached 
te the Unitarian. <0 : mae 
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“ But your Lordship is pleased further to charge the’ Unitariang 
with infidelity ina degree, a charge which, in your Lordship’s esti- 
mation, attaches ‘ to all who refuse their assent to any material 
doctrine deducible by the established laws of interpretation from 
Scripture.’ 

** But I would here beg leave to ask, Whether there be any just 
foundation in reason, or in scripture, for your Lordship’s distinc- 
tion of degrees of infidelity? He who receives Jesus Christ as a 
teacher sent from God is a believer: he who : oes not allow the di- 
vine mission of Christ is an unbeliever. What room is left for de- 
grees of infidelity? The apostle tells us that, if we acknowledge Je- 
sus as the Lord, and believe in his resurrection, we shall be saved. 
When we believe what St. Paul declares to be all that is necessary 
to christian salvation, ate we to be told by our fallible brethren that 
we are stillinfidels in a degree? Ignorant itideed we may be: and 
greatly shall we be indebted to those whe are able and willing to in- 
struct us. But while we believe in the divine mission of Christ, and 
are solicitous to be instructed in his doctrine, we humbly conceive 
that we are not justly chargeable with infidelity in any degree. 

** But your Lordship states that ‘ this charge attaches to all who 
refuse their assent to any material doctrine deducible by the esta- 
blished laws of interpretation from Scripture.’ 

** Infidelity, in its proper sense, is, I conceive, imputable only to 
the man who, while he acknowledges that a doctrine is taught by 
Christ, at the same time refuses his assent to it. But if one, who 
conscientiously believes in the divine legation of Jesus Christ, ree 
jects a doctrine actually contained in the New Testament merely 
because he cannot find it there, his rejection is to be imputed to ig- 
norance, not to infidelity: he may even be regarded as an implictt 
believer ; for, the moment he sees that the doctrine is genuine, he 
receives it with a cordial assent.” P. $3. , 


Now surely all this is a mere quibble upon the term infidelity. 
A man may sure be unfaithful, or an znfide/, either in a few 
points, or in many points, whether of belief or practice. He 
may be faithful either in a few things, or many things, as our 
Lord himself has declared, and will be rewarded accordingly. 
Mr. Belsham conceives him alone to be guilty of infidelity, who 
refuses his assent to a doctrine acknowledging that it was taught 
by Christ- We conceive with the Bishop, that he is chargeable 
with infidelity, who refuses his assent to any material doctrine 
deducible by the established laws of interpretation from Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Belsbam asserts this to be ignorance, not infidelity. 
If im common hfe a man shall suffer his passions or his prejudice 
so to blind his judgment, as not to see the consequences of his 
actions himself, nor to acknowledge them when laid by others 
before him, is he therefore not answerable for them? If m the 
eye of law, intoxication excuses not, but rather aggravates the 
. crime, 
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orime, shall that mental intoxication which pride and prejudice 
conspire to produce, pass uncensured for its consequences ? 
According to Mr, Belsham’s definition of infidelity, he alone is 
an infidel who rejects what he acknowledges to be true. If then 
he does not acknowledge that the doctrine is taught by Christ, he 
js no infidel. But let us pursue this principle one step farther. 
If he does not acknowledge the authority of Christ to teach, 
according to this principle, he is still no intidel. He rejects the 
divine legation of Christ, because he gan see no reason sufficient 
to support it; his rejection, therefore, is to be imputed to igno- 
rance, not infidelity: he may even be regarded as an imp/icit 
believer ; for the moment he can be persuaded that the legation 
is divine, he will receive it with his cordial assent. When the 
Almighty has given us reason to examine, and judgment to de- 
termine upon questions of such high import, we stand answer- 
able for their abuse. ‘There are laws which by the common 
consent of mankind are enacted, to settle, enough for all prac- 
tical and moral purposes, how far we are guilty of such abuse ; 
and if our pride and prejudice are still contumacious, it is to be 
remembered that there 1s a higher tribunal, whose sentence we 
can neither dispute nor evade. 


“ Your Lordship adds, ‘ and great must be the force of that pre« 
judice, which can overlogk the inconsistency of arbitrarily imposing 
a.meaning unwarranted by the uses of language, on a book to 
which all parties appeal as the standard and rule of faith.’ 

*¢ To this propasition, thus expressed in general terms, the Uni- 
tarians yield their ynqualified assent ; and where the censyre is me- 
rited there let it fall. But.to.us, my Lord, we are Bold to say, that 
the imputation does not justly apply.” P. 35. 


To this, Mr. Belsham has subjoined q particular defence of g. 
few interpretations, aud a general one of the whole mass, Te 
this it is not our purpose‘at present to reply; it is sufficient for 
us to observe, that the exposure which has taken place of the 
unwarrantable amissions, bold jnterpolations, and wilful per 
versions, with which the Unitarian. version of the New Testament 
abounds, is fully sufficient to justify a much more severe censure 
than the mildness and charity af the Bishop has consented .to 
pass. ‘The’Editors of that version have been convicted at the 
bar, both. of Greek criticism and of common sense, of such 
offences against the jutegrity and the interpretation of the sacred 
text as make both scholarship and reason stand aghast. The 
convictions have been publicly recorded; but no answer has 
been rendered, no defence has been instituted. Yet upon any 
point which will bear even the slightest contest, Mr. Belsham: 
3s.ever ready to come forward me bold and « plaus:ble advocate. 

t 
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The charges remain yet unanswered, and the version itself com. 
tinues to be read and admired in Mr. Belsham’s chapel. 


“ There are three of the criteria whicl your Lordship mentions, 
of which, to whomsoever they may apply, I should without hesita- 
tion admit that they are certain marks of unbelief in the christian 
revelation. ‘These are, ‘ 4o/d,’ and your Lordship must no doubt 
mean wilfid, * perversions of the christian scriptures’ —‘ indecent in- 
sinuations egainst the veracity of the mspired writers’ —and, ‘ disre- 
snectful reflections on the person and actions of their Saviour.’ Per- 
sons who are really liable to these charges, and against whom. they 
may be proved, are not christians.” P. 56. 


Let us take Mr. Belsham upon his grounds. Our readers, 
from what we have already brought forward, will be enabled to 
form an ample judgment, how far the two latter criteria are ap- 
plicable to the modern Unitarians; the voice of criticism, scho- 
Jarship, and common sense has already declared, that they stand 
convicted by the frst; and in this condition we shall now take 
our leave of their caise. 

The following is a specimen of Mr. Belsham’s mode of attack, 
aud of the subsidtarids which he forces into his ranks. 


«« ¢ Whoever believes the truth of Christianity,’ says Mr. Hume 
at the close of his celebrated Essay upon Miracles, ‘is conscious of 
a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all the prin- 
ciples of his understanding, and gives him a determination. to believe 
what is most contrary to reason and experience.’ 

“ Your Lordship may see by this quotation from the works of a 
renowned sceptic, that the confines of orthodoxy and of infidelity 
approach more nearly than your Lordship perhaps recollected; and 
that, if we were disposed to retort the charge that ‘ the line be- 
tween the contiguous systems is sometimes indiscernible or but 
faintly marked,’ we should not be at a Joss for a plausible pretext.” 


P. 74." 


Mr. Belsham is not perhaps aware, that these expressions of 
Hume are applied to nnracles in general, in which Mr. B. has 
professed his belief. He therefore must either resign this article 
of creed, or plead guilty to the accusation of Hume. Mr. B. is 
bere placed in rather an awkward predicament ; he has professed 
his belief in the miracles of Christ, and particularly in bis resur- 
rection, and yet he has pledged himself to reject with disdain every 
doctrine which requires, as the Bishop terms it, a prostration of 
the understanding. But let us again hear Mr. B. himself upon 
this point. 

‘¢ To recriminate, however, is not our wish, but rather to conci- 
liate. We do, my Lord, frankly acknowledge, that with the most 
erdent desire after proficiency in Christian instruction, and with 


gtd the 
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the humblest docility of spirit to which our minds can be disci- 
plined, we do not affect to approach the oracles of truth with any 
prostration of the understanding. Prostration of the understanding! 
God forbid! No, my Lord; if any one had charged us with ad- 
mitting as a revealed truth, as an oracle of God, as a doctrine of 
Jesus, a proposition which previously to its reception required a 
prostration of the understanding, we should have regarded it not 
only as more unfounded and irrevelant than any of those miscon- 
ceptions under which our profession unfortunately lies in your 
Lordship’s mind, but as a calumny more absurd and more injurious 
than any which the ingenuity and malignity of our bitterest adver- 
saries have ever yet invented. Ifthe Christian religion itself were 
to require this debasement of the intellect, this prostration of the 
understanding, in those who approach it, I, for one, would reject it 
with disdain.” P. 75 


+ 15 

Will Mr. Belsham be good enough to explain to us, so as by 
any means to approximate it to our understandings, the mode by 
which Christ reanimated the body of Lazarus, (we will not say 
“ recalled the soul,” as Mr. B. is a materialist) or how his own 
was raised, after the lapse of so many hours, from actual death ; 
will he inform us- how and in what manner the Apostles were en- 
dowed with the gift of speaking divers languages, without being 
previously instructed ; and when he has done this, we pledge our- 
selves to approximate to his mind with equal precision the mode 
of existence of the Trinity in Unity. In the one or two articles 
of Christianity which Mr. Belsham retains, there is as much pros- 
tration of the understanding required, as in the whole systein 
which we maintain, He must either receive them with submis- 
sion, or reject them with disdain. 

But bere is the source of all that wretched infatuation, which 
at different times, and in various forms, has darkened and enslaved 
the soul of man. It is the feverish irritation of a captious and a 
conceited mind ; itis the self-sufficiency of short-sighted, half- 
instructed ignorance, which plays such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven, as makes the calm and thinking part of mankind to 
shudder. It is the same-spirit of intellectual licentiousness, which 
taught Hobbes and Mandeville, Vanini and Hume, to deprive the 
Deity of his attributes, and even of his existence, which taught 
Bolingbroke and ‘Tindal to reject revelation asa fable, has now 
descended upon the Unitarians of modern days, teaching them 
salvation without a Saviour, and redemption without a Re- 
deemer. It is not that the Deists are gone over na regular body 
to the chapel of the Uniiarians; but it is, that the same train of 
thought, the same mode of argument, the same turn of mind, 
leading to conclusions almost the same, are observable to the 


commonest eye uu both systems. 
, Tt Regit 
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Regit idem spirilus artus 


Orbe alio. 


Mr. Belsham seems astonished that such a spirit should 
forma prominent point of attack to the Clergy of a Christian 
Church. The legislature having emancipated the Unitarians 
from the penalties once attached to the publication of their opi- 
nions, it becomes still more imperiously necessary that those 
evils, which the arm of public justice refuses to redress, should 
be checked and opposed by a private hand. Most unworthy 
would the clergy of this nation prove themselves of the sacred 
cause in which they were engaged, were they to witness their 
Saviour and their God stripped of every attribute, degraded to 
the level of frail and fallible humanity, and clad, as in scorn, 
with the mock robe of a divine mission, without raising one 
voice to vindicate his insulted majesty, or to defend his injured 
glory. There are still those among us who refuse, in the spirit 
ef modern liberality, to compliment away the cause which 
they are entrusted to defend, who still hope, by a vigorous col- 
lision with the enemies of their faith, to rekientbe. the dying 
einbers of a temperate and holy zeal in the interests of all 
which is dear to them as Christians and as men. ‘Their contest 
with the Unitarians is not for a metapbysical distinction, a 
trifling dereliction, or a perverse separation, est inter nos non 
de terminis, sed de lota possessione contentio. There can be no 
aonnection or composition between us : if they are Christians, we 
are idolaters ; if we are Christians, they are infidels in disguise. 

Mr. Belsham expresses his displeasure at being ranked 
among the cnemies of the establishment, to which on the part 
of himself and the Unitarians he professes no feelings of hos- 
tility. MMe informs the Bishop, however, “ that a reform, a li- 
beral reform, adapted to the improvements of an enlightened 
age, and sanctioned by the legislature is all that the majority of 
Unitarians desire,” or in other words, that all the fundamental 
principles of faith should be discarded, and all confessions of 
taith abolished, and that then the majority of Unitarians will 
support the establishment. We have great reason to suspect 
that Mr. Belsham himself, notwithstanding all his professions, 
is not even in such a majority ; we remember to have read in his. 
review of Mr. Wilberforce the following sentences, which ex- 
press sentiments which our readers will consider of a very oppo- 
site Da 80" : 


The immediate tendency of a civil establishment of religion 

is to obstruct the progress of christian principles, and of sound 
morals. When asy stem, whether true or false, is once established, 
and the profession of it is paid for out of the public purse, all in- 
aquiry 
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quiry is at an end. Integrity, and the love of truth, yield to indo- 
lence, pride, and bitter zeal, against those who attack, not the 
doctrines of religion, but those of the public creed. An qa! oe 
ed priesthood is, in its very nature, a persecuting order. There 
has been no exception to this ruie. Heathen and christian, jew 
and mahometan, papist and protestant, episcopalian and presby- 
terian, when in power, have all breathed the same fiery, intempe- 
rate spirit; a few enlightened individuals only excepted. Men 
who are engaged to defend an established system are, from that 
very circumstance, engaged to discourage inquiry, and te oppose 
truth, unless (which is not often the case) truth should happen to 
be the established doctrine.” P. 154. 


In taking our leave of Mr. Belsham, we shall offer him our 
eincere thanks for giving us so fair an opportunity of laying 
before the public the true Unitarian creed, not tricked out in 
the garb of ambiguous verbosity, but stripped of all its mere- 
tricious ornaments, naked and undisguised. We are also lappy 
that he has enabled us to call such testimony foith, as shail 
not also most fully acquit the Bishop of the charges brought 
against him, but shall also confirm the wisdom and establish 
the justice of those wide and commanding views which his 
Lordship has taken of the subjects under discussion. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 
Art. VII. The Claims of the Established Church, considered 


as an Apostolical Institution, and especially as an Autho- 
sized Interpreter of Holy Scripture. 8vo. pp. 128. 3s. Gd. 


Rivingtons. i815. 


ToweEv ER various have been the attacks to which the 
Church of England has been of late exposed, both bythe virulence 
of open enemies, and the artifices of designing friends, one good 
effect at least has resulted from the very dangers with which she 
has been threatened, that a host of her faithful sons among the 
Laity as well as the Clergy, have rallied under her banners, and 
presented a phalanx of defenders, which would have done ho- 
nour even to ber best ages. Among these we shall consider the 
author of the treatise before us, be he who he may, even in the 
first rank: a place to which the soundness of his arguments, 
the spirit of his defence, and the charity of his zeal, so. justly 
entitle him. 


To 
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In his first chapter he considers the compound nature. of our 
mestimable constitution, as consisting of Church and State. He 
then represents the Church as possessing a two-fold character ; 
an tncidental character, as a temporal establishment, and as a 
part of the constitution; and an inherent character as a_spiri- 
tual society formed under a commission from Christ. He then 
pioceeds to consider the nature of that Universal Church, the 
misttation af which was committed by Christ to bis Apostles : 
and the preservation of the ministry by a regular transmission of 
the power of ordination in uninterrupted succession from the 
Apostles, to whom it was committed by Christ himself, ‘The 
three distinct orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are de- 
fended with much ability and learning; and the necessity of 
Episcopacy is clearly proved, not only from the reasou of the 
thing, but from the history of the Church to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In bis expatiation upon the high importance and ‘awful 
responsibility of the priestly office, the author rises into a straiu 
of manly and pious eloquence. 

‘Phe state of dependence in which the great multitude of 
Chr.stians throughout the nation are placed in the Established 
Church, for the right interpretation of the Bible, 1s next const- 
dered, with the nature and obligation of communion in the Esta- 
blishid Church. ‘The causes of separation from au Established 
Church are then reviewed, from which it is justiy concluded, 
that so vast are the advantages resulting from uniformity in reli- 
gious worslip, that nothing short of a dis: igreement in the essen- 
tials of faith can justify a foro consctentie such a separation, 
‘The want of sufficient places for public worship being often 
urged as a plea for separation, the author takes occasion to ani- 
mudvert upon this shameful deficiency in such terms, as we hope 
will arrest the attention of the legislature itself. So admirable 
is the statenient, that we shall present it to our readers. 


‘ That the Established Church is grossly inadequate to the 
popiuldtiod of this country is a truth which, it must be allowed, 
often atfords a plea for separation, the force of which it seems im- 
possible to repel. In many parishes, chiefly in or near the metro- 
polis, the places of wor ship, under the establishment, are capable 
of containing only a small portion—often not a fifth, sometimes 
not a tenth, of the inhabitants. In numerous provincial parishes, 
the churche s though not deficient in point of number or size, are 
often close shut up at the regular times of Divine Service: inso- 
much, that it is only on alternate Sundays, and then but on one 
part of the day, that an opportunity is afforded to the parishioners 
of attending public worship; who, in many cases, having no resi- 
dent Sinisier, are left, duri ing the week, as sheep without a shep- 
herd. So scanty 2 provision for the spiritual wants of the — 
might 
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might almost induce a stranger to doubt the existence af ah Esta- 
blished Church in this country. The fault, however, rests not with 
the Establishment, but with the State, which, in professing to esta- 
blish a Church, for the public worship of God, solemnly undertakes 
to afford opportunity of regularly attending that worship to all the 
mhabitants of the country. In direct and palpable breach of this 
engagement, a large portion of the population, in the very heart 
of the kingdom, is excluded, for want of room, from the Chutches 
of the Establishment; whilst, in many other parts, the provision 
made for the clergy is so inadequate, that it is often found neces- 
sary to allot the Service efseveral Churches to the same Minister, 
m order to insure him the necessaries of life; in consequence of: 


which distribution it necessarily happens, that the labours of a, 


minister, the whole of which are due to each parish, are divided, 
tg among three or four parishes, only one of which-ean enjoy” 
ais pastoral care, as a resident Minister. After all, in numerous 
instances, the income on which a clergyman has to depend forthe 
subsistence of a large family, does not exceed that ef a day la- 
bourer. These are evils of the greatest magnitude, and fraught 
with the most direful consequences. ‘They call for the prempt and 
serious attention of the Legislature, where alone resides the power 
of applying a remedy. The nature of the remedy which ought to 
be applied, it cannot be difficult to discover. New Churches must: 
be built, with suitable accommodation for all classes, wherever 
they are wanted, and the Establishment must be enabled, by ade- 
guate endowments, to furnish Ministers for the regular pertorm- 
ance of Divine Service, in-every part of the kingdom. As an, 
auxiliary measure, the division of large parishes, without, however, 
any infriagement upon vested rights, might, in many places, lead 
to the most salutary results. ‘To effect the main purposes above 
mentioned, large grants would, it is true, be wanted. But, if a 
feeling at all proportionate to the importance of the subject were 
generally prevalent, can it be doubted that those grants would be 
torthcoming? ‘The Established Church, it ought to be remem- 
bered, has been deprived of nearly one-third of its legitimate pro- 
perty, now in the hands ef lay impropriators. This property can- 
not, indeed, be restored, for its present possessors hold it. by legal 
title; but, when the object is to enable the Church to realize the 
inexpressibly important design for which it was established, surely, 
some compensation ought to be made to it for such a spoliation,: 
if not for its own sake, at least for that of the community. In 
making, however, the necessary urrangements for the above pur- 
poses, care should. be taken not to lose sight’ of the important, 
truth, that the interests of religion cannct but sutfer, when its; 
ministers, on account of their external circumstances, fail to be. 
looked up to with respect;—or, to borrow the energetic language, 
addressed by Whitgift, Archbishop ot Canterbury, to Queen: Eji-! 
zabeth, in relation to this very subject, ** When they that serve at, 
God’s altar are exposed to poverty, then religion itself will be ex, 
neater posed 
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posed to scorn.”” Where there is no respect, there cannot be 
much influence; and, in a world like this, respect cannot be it- 
tendant upon indigence, be the claim of merit what it may. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that an expensive education is necessary 
to qualify the clergy for their profession, whilst they are obliged 
to forego all secular employments, that they may devote themselves 
to the service of the Altar,—that they may be instant, in season, 
and out of season, in the discharge of their ministerial duties. Jus- 
tice, therefore, as well as sound policy, requires, that they should 
live by the Altar ;—that an order of men, on the success of whose 
labours so much depends, both in this world and the next, should 
be enabled to enjoy, not merely the necessaries of life, but also the 
respect which is due to their station in society ; in a word, that they 
should be allowed the fill benefit of the sacred rule, which was 


promulgated with an express reference to their temporal claims, — 
the labourer is worthy of his hire’ P. 83, 


The claims of our own Establishment upon the veneration 
and the affection of its children, are urged with a spirit tem- 
pered with charity and moderation, truly worthy of the son of 
such a Church. The question respecting Church Authority is 
ably handled, and nicely balanced; and the middle course 
adopted by the Euglish Church, between the tyranny of Popery 
on the one hand, and the anarchy of fanaticism on the other, 
is stated with much clearness and precision; the one super- 
seding by her own traditions the authority of Scripture, and the 
other rejecting all ecclesiastical jurisdiction or discipline what- 
soerer. ‘Che opinions of our author upon this point are so ad- 


mirably expressed, that we cannot forbear from presenting them 
to our readers in his own words, 


«¢ Steering a middle course between these opposite extremes : 
—between the assumption of ecclesiastical infallibility and inde- 
pendence, and the rejection of all ecclesiastical authority ;—the 
Church established in this country claims, on,the one hand, to be 
a genuine part of that visible Church, which was instituted by the 
Apostles, under a divine commission, to be the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, the instructor of the ignorant, the dispenser of the means of 
grace, and the guide of faith and worship ; whilst, on the other, 
she considers the Holy Scriptures as the only standard of faith 
and practice; and is ever ready to submit her faith and worship, 
her doctrine and discipline, her rights and ordinances, to the test 
of that standard. On these grounds, and on these enly, she claims 
the fellowship of those who live within the ptecincts of her pale. 
Animated by the mild spirit of the Gospel, she abhors all perse- 
cution for conscience sake, all compulsion in matters of religion ; 
but, as a faithful interpreter of Scripture, she deems it her duty to 
declare, that schism is a sin highly offensive to Almighty God,—a 
gin, which disturbs the order of his kingdom, and breaks that 
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Christian unity which he has ordained to be the bond of peace and 
charity. Of this sin she considers those persons guilty who sepa 
rate from a Church, possessing apostolical authority, and whose 
faith and worship, in all essential points, are really Seriptural. 
With the utmost confidence, she claims to be a Church of this 
description ; and, without presuming to pronounce judgment upoa 
any man, she calls upon those who seperate from her communion 
carefully to examine the validity of this claim, as they would es- 
cape the awful responsibility which attends unjustifiable separation 
from an Established Church. 

“ Nor does she ask for an inconsiderate adherence on the part 
of her members. On the contrary, she invites them to compare 
her constitution and form of government, with the apostolical mo- 
del, and to bring her faith and worship to the test of the Word of 
God. She only desires them to do this, not in the spirit of doubt 
er cavil, but with the dispositions inculcated by the Gospal-—with 
‘ all lowliness and meekness,’—and with a sense of their own ims 
perfections and want of assistance. When, in this manner, the 
devout member of the Church compares her doctrines with the 
oracles of truth, and her discipline with that of the Primitive 
Church, as exhibited in Scripture, and as further evidenced by 
subsequent usage ; and, finding the result satisfactory, (should that 
be the case,) relies with increased confidence on teacher to 
whom he has been already so much indebted; he may truly be 
said to make the Bible the rule of his faith and worship. Nay, 
though by thus confiding in such a Church, he should in some re 
spects be led into error—a case which, unless the Church be en- 
dowed with infallibility, must be considered as possible—he would 
be free from responsibility for that error; because he relies om 
that help, which infinite goodness has provided. But no such free- 
dom from responsibility can be reasSonably expected, where error 
is produced by a reliance upon teachers, who cannot produce apos- 
tolical authority for their assumption of that character; who cannot 
make ‘ full proof of their ministry.’”” P, 124, 


We congratulate the Church upon so able and so judicious 
a defender of ber apostolical foundation, her Christian doctrine, 
and her pure and primitive discipline. ‘Though the author is 
unknown, we hope that his work will not remain uaread. It 


deserves the public attention, and we trust that i will re- 
ceive it, | 


Art. VAI. The Sovereignty of God, or his Universal Empire. 
Two Sermens preached in the Parish Church of St. Dun- 


stun in the West. By R. Lloyd, A. M. Vicar. Qo. 
pp. 73. Rivingtons. 1815. 


these Sermons were written with a view towards 
dhe great events which have agitated and still continue @u agitate 
. the 
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the whole of Europe, yet they are sufficiently of an abstract 
nature to claim our attention, as a general vindication of the 
sovereignty of the Almighty, and of the immediate Providence 
of our great Moral Governor. ‘The language of these dis- 
courses is fervent and strong, the sentiments bold and patriotic, 
and the doctrines sound and untinged with enthusiasm. "The 
arguments by which the author supports his positions are. 
founded both in reason and in scripture, and are brought for- 
ward beth with judgment and decision. Some extraneous points, 
which bear upon the subject, are touched upon with much suc- 
cess, particularly the agency of evil spirits, and the literal interpre-. 
tation of the. Mosaic account.of the fall, 

_. We were much pleased with. some animadversions of our: 
author, upon that pruriency of prophetical interpretation, 
which prevails in the present. day, affording too often a ground 
for ridicule and blasphemy to the infidel and seeptic. 


*« The whole creation is to’ the Christian a sacred volume, in 
every page of which he discovers radiant characters of God’s 
power, wisdom, and goodness. He is also an attentive observer 
of the stens of’ the times: he often stands in his Watch Tower, 
and marks the wheels of Providehce in their mysterious revolu- 
tions which-are all invisibly directed by an infallible Spirit, and 
silently bring ont of obscurity what contributes to elucidate the 
Scripturés by the gradual development of its train of prophecy. 
This is, indeed, a* “ light shining in a dark place.’” It is history 
anticipated by Him before whom “ one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day ;” and history is conse- 
quently the accomplishment of prophecy, and the only solution of, 
it. We must wait in faith and patience for this solution : conscious 
of being weak and purblind expositors of the judgments of God 
which are unsearchable,—conscious that'we know not even to this 
day what is precisely comprehended in the term of Antichrist, or 
what vials have been poured forth, or remain to be so,—or whether’ 
the effusion be synchronous or successive, let us. not dogmatize 
upon a subject so dark and profound, or be confident interpret- 
ers, where, at most, we have ‘only twilight te guide us in our, 
researches. By indulging a zeal for splendid theories beyond, 
the authority of Scripture,’ by ‘brooding over such speculations 
till the imagination kindles “and ‘controls’ thé~ judgment, how’ 
many have been led to apply the sacred predictions to rising’ 
events in too peremptory a tone, and by their loose and arbi- 
trary ititerpretations of ‘the symbolical language* of propheéy- 
have betrayed an ignorance of its character aud “genius, and, 
while they deceived themselves, have brought no. small degree ‘of 
discredit upon the general cause of. Christianity... I need. got jab- 
serve that a delusive conviction of this sort, extending itself, as 
a principle of action, is repléte with’mischtéf.” The‘ ‘fetvors ‘o 
such picty set. the- mind .afioat in q wide ida: of conjecture; ; 

; + tend 
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tend to loosen th» bands of society by disturbing the caln duties 
of civil and domesic life, by sinking the Citizen in the enthu- 


siast, by merging the Patriot in the more sublime character of the 


Prophet.” P. 43. 


Upon the doctrine of the agency of evil spirits Mr. LAéyd in- 
troduces the following judicious and exc llent observations : 


‘* Let not this doctrine of the agency of the Devil, co-ope- 
rating with human depravity, so clearly and circumstantially laid’ 
down in the Scriptures, and recognized in our public administra- 
tions of justice, be thought inconsistent with the present aspect 
of things, or with the perfections and moral government: of the; 
Deity. Weare so connected with this material world, and so 


sensibly affected by surrounding objects, that we are apt to sup=: 
pose that there are no creatures of a nature and condition different» 


from our own, and tempted to assign visible causes for all effects ; 
whereas the spiritual and eternal world may be, like its divine 
Maker, near us, and encircling us, in a manner of which we are 
not apprehensive, nor shall be, till this intervening tabernacle of. 
flesh be dissolved, and it opens at once to our astonished . view. 
Now if wicked men are allowed to oppose themselves to the will: 
of God,--to traverse his righteous purposes, and. to corrupt. 
and destroy their fellow-creatures,—and if they are “ hateful and. 
hating one another,” acting too often as Devils towards. each 
ether, what reason have we to expect that we should suffer only 
from the devices and practices of known and. visible tempters, 
and that these wicked and circumambient Spirits should exercise’ 
no malignant influence upon us? The principle in both cases. is 
the same, and argues no derogation from the divine perfections, 
—for our enemies, visible or invisible, and however. subtle, 
powerful, and numerous, shall not prevail against us without the. 
concurrence of our own will, and a most criminal negligence of 
conduct.” P. 25. | 


We are happy to hail Mr. Lloyd among the number of our 
pious, sound, and orthodox writers, and to bear our tribute of 
respect to these discourses which do him so muchi credit, 


Art. IX. A Dictionary of Religious Opinions. ‘By William 
Jones. 12mo. pp. 261. 5s. 6d. Gale and Fenner. 1815. 


This is a goncise account of the history and tenets of all the 
various sects and denominations into which Christianity, by the 


perversity of its children, 1s unfortunately divided, being no less. 


than seventy-two in number. The description of each sect is 
given with very tolerable accuracy and candour, and we can fairly 


say, that it is upon the whole the best book of the kind which we: 


have yet seen. 


The 
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‘The author is decidedly a Calvinist ; yet his account of Ar- 
ininjanisin is so fair, that we give him much eredit for his just 
and candid representation. 


“ Arminianisw in England was chiefly favoured by Archbishop 
Laud; and siuce his time it has found numerous advocates both in 
the Church and among Dissenters. 

“ The distinguishing tenets of the Arminians consist chiefly in 
the different explanation they give to the five points, which form 
the basis of the Calvinistic system. These are—predestination— 
universal redemption—human depravity—conversion—and final 

rance. 

“ }. They maintain that God from all eternity determined to be- 
stow salvation on those whom he foresaw would persevere unto the. 
end in their faith in Christ Jesus, and to inflict everlasting punish- 
ment on those who should continue in their unbelief, and resist to 
the end the overtures of his grace ; so that election was conditional, 
and reprobation, in like manner, the result of foreseen infidelity 
and persevering wickedness. 

“2, Arminians believe that Christ, by his sufferings and death, 
made an atonement for the sins of all mankind in general, and of 
every individual in particular; yet that none but those who believe 
in him can be made partakers of the benetit. 

“ 3. They hold that true faith cannot proceed from the exercise | 
of our natural faculties and powers, nor from the force and opera- 
tion of free will ; simce man, in consequence of his natural corrup- 
tion, is incapable either of thinking or doing any good thing; and 
that therefore it is necessary to his conversion and salvation, that 
he be regenerated and renewed by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
which is the gift of God, through Jesus Christ. So at least this 
article is stated by Mosheim, though it is what no consistent Cal- 
vinist would object to; and with this agrees what Arminius hinself 
maintains in his Declaration, and in his Public Disputations. Some 
modern Arminians, however, have asserted, “ that mankind are not 
totally depraved, and thet depravity does not come upon them by 
virtue of Adam's being their public head; but that mortality and 
natural evil only ave the direct consequences of his sin to his pos- 
terity. 

ea They believe that divine grace, or the energy of.the Holy 
Spirit, begins and perfects every thing that can be called good in 
man, and consequently all good works are to be attributed to God 
alone ; that nevertheless this grace is offered to all, but is resisted 
and rendered ineffectual by the perverse will of ‘the impenitent 
sinner.—This article, as well as the former, is interpreted by some 
modern Arminians with a greater latitude. 

“ 5. re maintain that God gives to the truly faithful, who are 
regenerated by his grace, the means of preserving themselves in 


this state; and though the first Arminians were rather inclined to. 
admit the doctrine of final perseverance, their followers in general 
maintain 
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maintain that the regenerate may lose true justifying faith, may fall 
from a state of grace, and die in their sins.” P. 15, 


_ After having given Mr. Jones his due credit for his candour 
in description, we must express our decided reprobation of such 
expressions as the following: “ It may be doubted whether there 
are not more serious professors of religion out of the Established 
Churcn than within the pale.” There are too many sly insinu- 
ations of this kind to render the book perfect. Had he con- 


tented himself with mere description he would have done much 
better. 


POETRY. 


Art. X. The Cross Bath Guide; being the Correspondence 
of a respectable T'amity upon the Subject of a late unexpected 
Dispensation of Honours. 12mo. pp.91. 3s. 6d. Un- 
derwood. 1815. 


This is a poem in the style of Anstey, and by no means devoid 
of wit and humour. ‘The following description of a dinner given 
to the new batch of Knights and Baronets is well conceived : 
the following is the description of the company assembled. 


‘* Sir Audrey Fitztrollop, whose shield has a bar, 
But cover’d, he hopes, by a red hand, and star; 
The Rev. Sir Luke Chaplyn, for lawn rather wild, 


Promoted for christening Lord Faddleville’s child ; - 
Sir John Jukes, Sir Mark Hicks, Sir Job Snipe, Sir James 
Hare, 


All four, in succession, of London Lord Mayor; 
Sir Christopher Congo, the India Director, 

Of a trade to the Terra Stultorum projector ; 

Sir Benjamin Billings, who brought his own dish, 
Of the company chairman for catching fresh fish ; 
The great farrier-surgeon, Sir Parkynson Proctor, 
Sir Timothy Clearwell, our family doctor ; 

Five stars of the navy, and three of the army— 
A party like this is enough to alarm ye!” P. 52, 


The jumble of “ Sirs” is happily given in the following lines. 


‘«« My uncle presided with wonderful grace— 

€ Sir Benjamin, fish? Aye, you like a good plaice ; 

Sir Giles, you were young when you entered the navy ? 
Sir Job, let me give you a little more gravy ; 

Sir Parkynson, used to the same sort of work, hg 
Sir Philip will help you to cut up the turkey; 

Sir Harry, how long have you had your dragoons? 
Sir John, wait a moment, there’s plenty of spoons ; 


Sir 
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Sir Christopher, try this receipt for your curry ; 

Sir James, let me beg—help yourself—there’s no hurry ; 
Sir Timothy, jelly? ’tis wholesome you know ; 

Sir Mark, things look ill, omnium’s shockingly low’— 

‘ Mr. Hitchins, I think half the city will break.’ 

Mr. Hitchins began, at this word, to awake; 

He look’d round the circle, and yet was unable 

One Mister to find, save himself, at the table; 

Then touching, as still all his guests he de-sir’d, 

On the pride of that day, on the honour conferr’d, 

‘The party, whatever in secret they felt, 

To their host, and each other, due compliments dealt ; 
Their rank they with outward humility bore, 

Twas merely a feather, they said, and no more,”? P. 54. 


From the extracts which we have given, our readers will at- 
tribute no incousiderable portion of merit to these amusing little 
jeu-@esprit. 


Ant. XI. Eloise and other Poems. By a Young Lady. 
Leith, printed. Longman. 1845. 


From a fair votary of the Northern Muse we should expect 
no contemptible offering at the poetic shrine, nor are our ex- 
pectations disappointed. ‘Phe poems are introduced by a pre- 
face, the unafiected modesty of which wou'd disarm criticism 
of its sting, even if that criticism should trown with more than 
northern severity. But our fair poet need feel no alarm from the 
keen and cutting blast even of her country’s criticism, much less 
from the mitigated rudeness of our southern censures. Its merit 
no less than its modesty wall recommend the volume before us 
to general approbation. "The language is not alloyed with un- 
intelligible Scoticisms, the style is pure and the versitication 
harmonious. Many of the poems being written, as we are in- 
formed, curing illness, are Gnged with a melancholy east, which 
will render them not the less accepiable to those who are de. 
votees of the pale cast of thought. ‘The following address to 
the Kvening Sar will jusify the good opimon which we have 
expressed of the poetical powers Of our young authoress, 

« Mild Evening Star! on thee I love to gaze! 
And mix’d emotions in my bosom swell, 
As Recollection points to former days, 
And Joves on each past scene of bliss to dwell. 
What tho my breast may heave the conscious sigh, 
‘Lhe’ the big tear may tremble on my cheek, 
Yet not that moment all the world should buy, 


kor then | feel what utt’rance cannot speuk. 
Mild 
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Mild Planet! yes, I love thy placid hour, 
A soothing sadness steals upon my mind, 
The thorn of Mem/’ry loses half its power, 
And to her sorrows I am all resign’d. 
Yet if the throb-of anguish rends my breast, 
I gaze on thee, and sigh to be at rest.” P. 163. 


We could produce many other specimens of equal merit, but 
we leave them for the reader to select. With the conclusion 
of the following stanzas we were not a little surprised, as -they 
discover our fair poet, notwithstanding all her melancholy, to be 
also a humourist. 


* STANZAS WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 


“* Say, didst thou hear the awful thunders roll ? 
Say, didst thou hear the tempest raging high ? 
Sawst thou the lightning flash from pole to pole, 
Wrapping in dusky flames the murky sky ? 
‘* Say, didst thou hear the angry billows roar? 
And didst thou hear the drowning sailors’ cry? 
Heardst thou their vessel strand against the shore, ’ 
While o’er their heads the screaming sea-mews fly? 
“ And didst thou hear the howl of beasts of prey ? 
The famish’d vulture’s screams, say, didst thou hear? 
Heardst thou the rocking battlement give way? 
And shrieking spirits of the church-yard drear? 
“ Heardst thou the demon of the howling blast? 
Say didst thou hear the screech-owl’s boding cry? 
The raven’s wing loud flapping as it pass’d? 
Heardst thou these horrers?—No!~-No more did I!” P. 88, 


NOVELS. 


in XIL. The Maskers of Moorfields : a Vision. . By the 
' late Anthony Griffinhoof,. Gent. \2mo. » pp. 87. 3s 
Miller. 1815. ' 


Griffinhoof was a name frequently adopted by the facetious 
George Colman, as a sort of hackney conveyance for commoa 
service, to save his own private carriage which was only brought 
out on. state occasions, or in other words, Mr, Griffinhoof 
fathered all the farces, and G. Colman all the comedies. We 
should suspect that the author of the work before us was not 
this aforesaid ideal personage, but a gentleman of a very different 
family, and endowed with a real existence. | Be he who he may, 
we are sorry to find that it is a posthumous work, ‘as it exhibits 
no ordinary portion of talent, and as it is composed im a''stylé 
worthy of former days. Weare strongly reminded of the mur 
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ner of Swift throughout the whole ; there are parts indeed which 


would have done no discredit tu the pen of the historian of 
Laputa. 


A Vision passes before the mind of the author representing a 
Masquerade held in Moorfields, and consisting of all those who 
from their follies and vices are more worthy the name af madmen, 
than the poor lunatics who are confined within the walls of the 
Hospital. These are supposed to have the privilege of wan- 
dering free m the world, upon the condition of their presenting 
themselves once a year at this masquerade in their proper cha- 
racter. The author is conducted amidst this motley groupe by 
Signor Bedlamado, the Genius of Caprice, who presides as 


master of the ceremonies. The following groupe is admirably 
described. 


“ We had not moved far, ‘however, from the spot, before our 
moses were assaulted by a most nauseous stench, which, upon 
turning my head aside, I found to issue from an immense caldron, 
which was beset by a herd of wretches, who were incessantly 
stirring its contents with long wooden ladles. Pray, said I, who 
are these creatures, and what odious characters have they taken in 
hand? These persons, replied the governor, are what you call 
journalists, newspaper-editors, pamphieteers, and -hackney writers 
of every deacription, who send forth their periodical libels undey 
the various denominations of Registers, Jxaminers, Statesmen, 
Chronicles, and Independent Whigs. They appear here as a group 
of Scavencers, in which capacity they have been emplayed. in 
preparing the ground for the present gala, by clearing it of all the 
filth, with which it was covered. The scrapings, thus collected, 
they have thrown into a large calilron, He which they are now 
standing, and, if you do but wait a little, yoy will see what use 
they make of them. This I promised to do if my nose could bear 
it; for the stench was become now almost intolerable. 

* However, I was not kept Jong in suspense; for, after joining 
in'a Ureadful imprecation, (which, I was'toltl, was the composition 
of a principal scavenger of the party, named ‘Peter PorcurtNe) 
the junto began to toss about the filth with inexpressible fury, at 
the same time uttering the most horrid yells. Several spectators, 
who had*not'taken the preeaution .of moving far enough.from the 
caldron, were besmeared in a frightful manner, and some all over 
their‘heads, ‘so as cause them'to vomit most unmercifully. I ob- 
served two or three masks, in particular, wearing rich coronets, 
whose heads, being unfortunately much ‘higher than the rest, were 
soon inva miserable condition, Ner was therea single person, bearing 
amace, or goldstiek, or any other emblem of office, that escaped with- 
out. a salute: which] thought rather extraordinary, but atttibyted it:to 
the incumbrance of what they carried, which: prevented them:frem 
moving out of the way in good time. Yet what surprised me.meas 
of all was, that several persons remained altogether que. dlennge 
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the caldron without experiencing the least molestation, or being at 
all annoyed by the effluvia; which induced me to enquire why t 
did not think fit to withdraw to a greater distance from: 80 loath- 
some a scene. You may well be surprised at this, said my con- 
‘ductor, and, perhaps, you will be no less so to hear, that thesé 
persons are, for the most part, men of the first distinction, and 
that all this dirty work is cartied on principally for their entertains 
ment; since they take a particular delight in the stink which it oc* 
casions, as well as in seeing others suffer from its ‘effects. ' ‘They 
have accordingly prevailed upon the wretches around the caldron 
to assume their present characters: for which they have agreed to 
pay them handsomely when the Masquerade. is over ; anid the latter, 
not caring what filthy job they undertake for the sake ef gain, have 
acceded eagerly to the proposal.” P, 15. ; 


The character which next arrested our attention is too well 
known, we believe, to require any explanations 


“« I had scarcely reg my wish before Sicnor BepLAMADo, 
applying the pipe to the ear of another projector, and giving the 
bladders of arrogance and party-spirit a hearty squeeze, roused 
him from his lethargy in a twinkling. He was no sooner himself 
again, than, starting as if from a trance, he discharged a volley 
of oaths on the ministry, called them a gang of war-making scoun- 
drels, and swore, that ager. but an immediate change of men 
and measures eduld save us from eternal perdition. All this was 
accompanied by such a foamifg at the mouth, and such a wildness 
of action, as evidently proved the distempered state of the pro- 
jector’s mind, After going on in this strain to an immoderate 
length, he launched out abruptly, to my great astonishment, into 
an unmeaning common-place rhapsody on the blessings of peace ; 
and then turning suddenly around to the Board of Projectors, he 
proceeded, in a haughty tone, to catechise them with such a suc- 
cession of confused queries, that, had it not been for the intér- 
ference of the governor, I verily believe he would never have come 
to an end. For his interfogatories followed one another so rapidly, 
that, before time was allowed for a reply to one, he was pr 

with a dozen more. 

. & When Stanor Beptamapo had checked our querist’s career, 
he informed me, that he was founder of a new political sect, whe 
went by the name of Z:nicMaTistTs, and who considered all the 
qualifications of a member of parliament to be centered in. big 
talents for perplexing the ministry. For this purpose, proceede 
my companion, our projector has invented, for the use of his fol- 
lowers and himself, a sort of Parliamentary Puzzle, which consists 
of a string of conundrums so ingeniously contrived, that it would 
turn the wisest head in Europe to undertake their solution. By 
means of this spell, of which he does not fail to make co 

use, he hopes eventually to “er the party, now in office, as 
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as his own; and he would infallibly succeed, were the ministers so 
besotted, as to trouble their heads with his riddles, which, as they 
never had any other object than that of turning them out, are, of 
necessity, quite unanswerable. Such, continued the master of the 
ceremonies, has been this senator’s hobby-horse for several years, 
aod from which he is not likely to dismount until it carries him to 
@ snug seat on the treasury bench. But, as there is no great 
chance of this, he will, in all probability, remain a PoLITICAL 
#NIGMATIST to the end of the chapter.” P. 26. 


Some of our readers may be amused perhaps with the follow- 
ing paragraph. , : 


** There were many other projects, besides those I have men- 
tioned, and, among the rest, seme curious ones for the advance- 
ment of religion, the most extraordinary of which was one for the 
enactment of a law ‘for the due encouragement of psalm singing 
throughout His Majesty’s dominions, as the most effeetual means 
of instilling proper notions of piety in all classes:’ and further 
proposing, that, in order to set a proper example, the Houses of- 

-ords and Commons should severally, at the close of every debate, 
' resolve themselves into a ‘ Conventicle ef the whole House,’ for 
the practice of that sublime art. ‘This senseless proposal was de- 
livered by a projector, who, I understood from my companion, 
was one of the jeading men of the party called Suints, who re- 
quired to be moved by the spirit, before they took part in any de- 
bate, even upon a road-bill.” P. 36. 


How long it may be before this project shall be really accom- 
plished, more acute observers than ourselves may determine ; 
We trust that the good sense of the people of England will yet 
prevail, and arrest the alarming progress of all these ramifica- 
tions of sanctified hypocrisy. ‘lhe days of Charles the first are 
not yet erased from the annals of the kingdom; and the House 
of Commons have yet spirit enough to refuse their voices to a 
hymn, even though it be given out by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

We cannot take our leave of this little volume, without ac- 
knowledging the grafititation which it has afforded us in exposing 
the quackeries and in deriding the follies of the age; nor with- 
out recommending it to the attention of our readers as the work 
both of a scholar and a humourist. 


Arr. XII. The Bachelor’s Journal, By Miss Byron. 2 vols. 
i2mo. 10s, 6d. Newman and Co. 16815. 


Although the place of its birth may be somewhat against it, 
this uovel is by uo means devoid of humour or just observation 
upon the follies and fashions of mankind. ‘lo those: of our 
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readers, who read not less than six publications of this nature 
annually, we can fairly recommend the volumes before us, 


Art. XIV. The Saxon and the Guél; or the Northern Me- 
tropolis: tncluding a View of the Lowland and Highland 
Character. 12mo. 4vols. 817 pp. Tegg. 1814. 


This novel has in our eyes one great fault, which, however, 
will, we fear, be rather considered as a merit by a vast majority 
of the romance-reading tribe. It is highly persorial ; it is full of 
satire on private individuals. We, who are Southrons, can point 
out many of the persons aimed at ; and we doubt not that an Edin- 
burgh man could readily point out the whole, or nearly the whole. 
To the practice,—which has lately beep carried to an enormous 
extent, and which affords an excellent opportunity of gratifying 
the pique and resentinent of a malignant writer,—to the practice 
of making a novel the instrument of wounding the peace of fami- 
lies, by exposing living characters to hatred or ridicule, we have 
a rooted dislike. Nor do we hold it to be at all honourable to 
the taste and feeling of the age, that this kind of novel should be 
sought after with so much ill-natured avidity as it undoubtedly 
is. 

Setting aside this objection, we have nothing unfavourable to 
urge against “ the Saxon and the Gael.” Qu the contrary, we 
think it a production of considerable merit. The reader can 
scarcely fail of receiving amusement from it. ‘The story is inter- 
esting, and is told in spirited language. ‘The characters are vigor- 
ously drawn, and skilfully contrasted. In fact, the author pos- 
sesses a more than common power of delineating character. ‘The 
poor but high-born and haughty earl, the vulgar and purse- proud, 
yet kind-hearted Winpenny, the careless and dissipated Lord Ma- 
callan, the noble-minded Angus, the brave and impetuous Mur- 
ray, the half-witted Sir John Gawky, the cunning and fawning 
Parson Wily, the rough philanthropist Leech, aud the preju- 
diced but honest piper Donald, are all marked with their appro- 

riate features. ‘The same may be said of the female personages. 

osabell and Jane are both lovely and amiable, yet the one is 
not a copy of the other. The disposition of Rosabell forms an 
admirable contrast to that of her sister Sybella; Lady Mary is a 
pleasant compeund of benevolence and a propensity to sutire ; 
and Lady Gawky and Miss Scott are well calculated to excite 
laughter, by their respective absurdities. aL 

‘The view of the highland and lowland character is evidently 
taken by a competent judge. Donald Macallan, the earl of 
Glenlara’s butler, gardener and piper, is the principal medium 
through which the author conveys to the reader his knowledge of 
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highland feelings, customs, and prejudices. ‘The letters of Doe 
vald, to the housekeeper of Gieulara Castle, remind us of some 
of the letters in Humphry Clinker, and this is no small praise. 
We will give the first of them as a specimen, not because we 
think it the best, for some of the others are superior to it, but 
because it is the shortest. 


“To Mrs. Morag Macallan, housekeeper to Norman, ear]. of 
Glenlara, Baron Macallan, Knight of the Order of the Thistle, 
Keeper of the Palace of D——, that was, &c. &c. &c. 
“These, 3 
‘Dear Morag, I take the opportunity of Alister Maca- 
lister, the pedlar, going to the countries with goods, to let you 
know we are all well at this present writing—myself and the fa- 
mily. And the saucengers came safely to hand, likewise the blue 
cheeses, and the servants’ blankets, and the hose for my young 
Lord, who is living away in London, spending it like a’prince, whe- 
ther he has it or not; and seeing his birth-day holds on beltane, I 
hope the tenants and small crofters will lead 200 loads to the tap of 
the Bein, and kindle a proper fire for the honour of the clan, te 
light from Glengary’s country to the Laird of Grant’s itself, which 
is at present in this city in great repute, both with rich and peor. 
I hope the Macintosh’s and Macdonald’s themselves will she 
what is in them that day, far less our own blood and name. Drum- 
taigir will be in good condition for slaughtering by this, and you 
can get them a bw casks and give them as many rounds, men, wo- 
men, and childer, as they can hould, besides cheese, ale, and 
cakes, taking particular care of the family guaigh, seeing Rory- 
bane threw it over his shoulder last year, which, however, you 
need not face him for, as he was very sorry, and as the Macin- 
tosh's are always happy to get a hair inthe neck of our clan. Dur- 
can Roy Macgregor may play the pipe inmy own absence; and our 
worthy pastor wont begrudge the croftersa grace, for the sake of 
the family. As for my poor self, God help me, I am crawling 
about, putting the best toot foremost for the honour of the family, 
though [ have had great loss in the death of my worthy auld friend, 
Serjeant M‘Fadiger, of the tows guard, which is all destroyed, 
with its fine Lochaber axes, which, sute enough, was 3 great or- 
nament tothe city, which | would not have known again if any one 
had sworn, seeing it bas gone entirely out of itself over te ord 
Murray's parks, whigh your good sense will allow is very surpri- 
sing ; besides two bridges, though there be nq water below them, 
fur which, perhaps, the low countr People may have their rea- 
sons, so it does not become me to an fhult, beimg but a stranger. 





Glenlara Lodge, God be praised, is still where it was, by the auld 
palace, and in point of size and ancientness, I see nothing like it; 
so when I go to the north or south om my Lord’s business, I just 
go by St. Mary's Wynd, gr Leith Wynd, and the Calton, as I did 
ia my young days, not thigking it worth whileto change for all my 
. time 
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' time of the world, though Master Angis has often advised me, say- 
ing if I would try them bridges, I would find it much easier than 
going down one hill and climbing another. | “i 5 
. “ However, our countrymen do not approve all the changes,— 
for throwing the dirty water out of the windows, was, sure enough 
a great convenience; and as to putting up wells every where, an 
bringing water-pipes to every house, 1 don't see how that can be 
defended, seeing it has taken away the bread of the poor Highland 
watermen with their barrels, which puts in my mind Eehan Mack- 
neen Phaddrick which has lost his wife, but gave her decent inters 
ment, as well he might, being in the watermen’s box. We were 
all very merry and well to live, four-and-twenty countrymen of us, 
besides women and childer, which, I hope, was no harm, seeing 
the woman had lived to a good auld age, and had a namely funer 
for a commoner ; twenty rounds before I Jost count, and cheese and 
bread in abundance. My lord enjoys but bad health in the main, 
being much troubled Be the gout, which, however, he bears like 
@ Christian and a nobleman, seeing it has always been in the fa- 
mily. He rides Fingal every day, who looks well upon it, though 
that is more than I can say tor poor Luath—having come off with 
the worst in a battle with the low country dogs, which was scarcel 
civil in them too, seeing Luath wasa stranger. So nomore at this 
present writing, but remains, dear Morag, your faithful fellow-ser- 
vant till death, . DonaLp MACALLAN, 

“« PS. The whisky of the low country is no more to be compar 
to our own than ditch water. Mr. Angis advises me to make it into 
puneh, to see if I would like it better; but not agreeing with it any 
way but plain, I hope you will make some of the tenants give the 
big greybeard a cast the length of Inverness. ‘Care of Donald 
Fletcher, skipper of the good ship the Caledonia,’ who will bring 
it tothis. DonaLp MACALBAN.” 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. XV. Rules of Life, with Reflections on the Manners and 
Dispositions of Mankind, t2nio. 8s. pp. 256. Longman, 
1814. 

One thousand arid one rules and reflections on the manner 
and dispositions of mankind, ove apiece for each Arabian Night, 
to which they might serve as apposite méttoes. ‘The maxims 
with which this litle volune abpunds, are however, the work 
of no common hand; they are the production of a keen observa. 
tion and warm heart; and though they animadvert with some 
severity upon the vice and follies of mankind, there is still # be- 
nevolence which occasionally refreshes us. Many a man may 
be the better, no’ man_can-be the worse for their perusal : at 
times shere id a considerable vein of originality which antermiixes 
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itself with observations more trite, but not on that account the 
less useful. Being detached and unconnected in its parts the 
book may ever be resorted to as an amusing and an instructive 
companion for the shortest interval—We will give our readers 
an extract at random. 


** 628. Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
company is pleased with it, and more especially the peison rallied. 

** 629. The celebrity of many inventions and discoveries de- 
pends more on the pomp with which they have been announced, 
or the secrecy with which they have been preserved, than on any 
intrinsic value in themselves. 

“ 630. Ifa gentleman pretends an attachment to a lady, and 
at the same time endeavours to shake her religious principles, be 
assured he is either a fool, or has designs which he dares not 
avow. 

“* 631, The desire which every man feels of being remembered 
and lamented, must often be mortified when he perceives how little 
concern is caused by the death even of those who have passed their 
lives with public honours, and been distinguished by the most ex- 
traordinary performances. 

“ 632. The measure of justice prescribed to us in our transac- 
tions with others is short, but remarkably clear and comprehensive: 
Whatever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye unto 
them.” P. 158, 


If we try even chance again we shall find the same mixture 
of material; there is more acuteness perhaps in the following 
observations, than those which we have first extracted. 


“ 191, Those who are themselves incapable of great crimes, 
are not ready to suspect others of them. 

¢ 192, Flattery is a sort of base coin, which knavery is always 
ready to give and vanity willing to accept; to ascertain its value 
try to return it in the way it came, 

‘«« 193, When our friends deceive us, though we have a right 
to be indifferent to their professions of friendship, we ought always 
to retain a sensibility for their misfortunes. However we may 
think we can justify ourselves for acting otherwise, yet if we do the 
world will never forgive us. 

«194. Marrying a man you dislike, in hopes of loving him 
afterwards, is like putting to sea in a storm in the hopes. of 
fair weather, : 

« 195, He who believes he can do without the world, deceives 
himself much; but he who fancies the world cannot do without 
him, is stil] more mistaken. 

«196. It is with our professions as with other clothes;a man 
feels equally uneomfortable, and appears equally ridiculous, whe- 
ther he be too big or too little for his office, Clothes, however, 
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can be made for us; but professions being ready made, we should 
choose such as fit us best. 7 
** 197. Some people are so Berpeyaally disguised to others, that 

a 


they at last forget they have a real character. 

© 198. It is not enough to have great abilities, we must also know 
how to make use of them ;.men are often possessed of powers sut- 
ficient to have raised them to the highest rank, Mad they not, 
through precipitation or self-conceit, quitged the usual track. 

“* 199 To hear patiently, and answer precisely, are the great 
perfections of conversation.” P. 48. 


From the specimens which we have given of this little volume, 


there is much in its contents by which courtesy may be increased, 


aukwarduess relieved, and affectation repressed. 


Art. XVI. The Principle of the English Poor Laws illustrat- 
ed from the Evidence given by the Scottish Proprietors be- 
Sore the Corn Committee. By J. Weyland. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
84 pp. Hatchard. 1814. 


The important subject of the Poor Laws has been studied 
with much industry and perseverance by Mr. Weyland, and the 
result of his observations do much credit both to his ingenuity and 
to his feelings. ‘Ihe comparative state of the labourmg poor, aud 


of the laws which regulate their support, both in England and: 


Scotland, is well drawn. The following extract will be the best 
recommendation of the whole of this pampliet to our various 
readers. 


‘I cannot help considering this result to be as fair in theory as 
it is inevitable in practical operation in a free country: and it ap- 
pears to be no less tyrannical than impolitic in the government, or 


the proprietors of a country, either to attempt to counteract its ef-, 


fects, by depressing the real wages of labour by positive enaet- 


ment—or to avail themselves of the increased wants of the labourer. 
in unfavourable times, by obliging him to labour for their’ supply. 


beyond the fair degree which his bodily strength will bear with. 
out ultimate injury; or for asmaller sum than is sufficient to supply 
his reasonable wants, as they have been just estimated, A machine 
overstrained will the sooner wear out and be cast aside, But'a man 
worn out is not so easily disposed of, at least in a free and Chris- 
tian country ; for he must be supported by the rest of the communie 
ty without any further profitable return from himself. ) 
“Tt is, therefore, with some indignation at the want of feeling, and 
some contempt for the want of policy exhibited, that I have noti- 
ced the approbation bestowed upon the ceconomical effects of the 
low and fluctuating wages which are stated in the evidence to oh. 
tain in Scotland, where rents it is well known, are extraordinarily 
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high. It appears to meet with the singular approbation of some po- 
littcal Guohenine. that in dear yar a Scoutish workman, fibds 
ing himself deprived of his usual enjoyments, is naturally excited 
to greater industry, and is desirous of working extra hours for the 
purpose of obtaining those comforts to which he has heen accus- 
tomed ; because this disposition,’ it is said, ‘ must naturally increase, 
the supply gf labour in the market.’ But have these, gentlemen 
considered the ultimate sacrifice by which this additional supply is 
obtained? That it is, Ist, by forcing exertion from one part of 
the labouring poor at that period when the human frame is 
least capable of affording it, viz. when the mind and body are equal- 
ly lowered by personal distress, and the penury of a dependent fami- 
ly ;—and, aaly, by aggravating the misery of the remainder by de- 
priving them of employment just when they most waat.it? But let 
us refer to the evidence itself. One of the witnesses, the Earl of 
Mansfield, being questioned concerning the relative prices of work 
done by the piece in Scotland, when grain has been dearand when 
it has boon cheap, answers, ‘ In the year 1813 I contracted with 
a man to build some rods of masonry-work, and the workman in- 
formed me, that, in consequence of the hardness of the times, he 
executed that work at a lower rate than he would have executed 
it in years when the price of grain was lower.’ 

“ Another witness, Patrick Milne, Esq. M. P. states, 

“ Ist. ‘I have always considered, that when grain and other provi- 
sions rose, both manufacturing and agricultural labour felt. On the 
contrary, when provisions and grain fell, manufacturing and agricul- 
tural labour rose. ‘The reason is obvious. Supposing there are in 
any one parish 100 labourers, who are able to do the work of that 
parish ; provisions rise, those labourers will do double, work: of 
course, there being only a certain demand for labour, the labour 
falls.’ 

“« 2dly. Being farther questioned, the same witness states, that, 
under these circumstances, the labourer ‘ very often does too much 
work, and works beyond his strength when grain is very high. At 
other times he is idle when grain is low.’ 

“ $dly. The witness further states, that in a dear year his bailiff 
requested permission to have some particular work executed then, 
rather than at any other time; because he could do it so much 
cheaper, @ great many labourers being idle from having Kittle 
bork in consequence of those who were employed daing double 
work. ‘I desired him,’ says the witness, ‘to go on with that la- 
bour likewise ; and he actually contracted for very large ditches 
at SIXPENCE AN ELL, which I do not think I could now do under 
from & SHILLING to EIGHTEEN PENCE, in consequence of the fal? 
of provisions,’ | 

*4thly. Being asked, Did you ever know an instance in- Scot- 
land where, wages remaining low, and the price of bread rising, 
relief in that case was given to labourers who were capable -of 
working? ‘The witness answers, * No! J never did.’ MIA, WE. 
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“ Being again asked, Do you recollect an instance in Scotland of 
general parochial relief being ever given to the poor in conse- 
quence of the high price of provisions? he answers, ‘ No, I do 
not. In the towns, in times of scarcity, we have soup kitchens, 
which have-been maintained by private subscription.’ 

Now, in the first of these answers, we have the fact stated, that 


when the labourer is least capable of extra work, he is ground 


down by.a forced exertion of double work. 

“In the second, we have one extremely natural consequence, 
that he dees too much work, er warks beyond his stren 

“In the third place, we have another result equally natural, 
and almost equally humane and profitable to society, viz. that this 
double work and exhaustion of one portion of the labourers-by ex 
cessive exertion, tends to exhaust the other portion by actual 
want of food, in consequence of their having /ittle work to do, at 
a time when a very Rss deal of work is absolutely necessary 
(under the system detailed), even to enable them to provide RAGAN 
supply of necessaries for their families ; for, 
- 4th, and lastly, We find that relief is never given to Iabou 
who are capable of working, however incapable ‘they may be 
finding work, however low the rate of wages, however scanty the 
means of employment, and however high the price... of prov 
sions.” P. 39, 
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Anv. XVII. New Mathematical Tabies. By Peter Barlow, 
. of the Royal Military Academy, 8v0. pp. 356. 18s, waned 
_ binson, 1814. 


This is a work of infinite labour, and is executed in wich a 
inanner as to be invaluable to those who are employed in any 
sort of calculation. After some. very good remarks upon the 
construction, application and use of the several tables, we cone 
to the first, which gives the factor Square, Cube Square Root, 
Cube Root, and reciprocals of every number from I to 1000, 
arranged in one point of view in the following manner. 
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* ‘The second table contains. the first ten. powers of. all: sunthose 
from.1 fo, 100. ‘The third. contaims' the 4th aad Sth parmenod 
all numbers, from 100 to 1000,, 

‘Fhe fourth table is. calculated: for the: solutiiies! Of thee ivres 
ae case in Cubic Equations, and contains the value of thé 

——y;, for every value of y from: 1 to 1.1549. 

a Bhe The fink tuble comeiiaa alt the prime numbers’ from I to 
100108. "Fhe sixtl’ gives the hyperbolic Logarithms. of alt 
pera from ie 10,000, iw the. peyenth'y we find’ the aia 
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of certain differential co-efficients to decimals, which is taken 
entirely from Vega’s Mathematic:! tables. In the eighth are 
various formule relating to doctrines of Equations, series, flux- 
ions, fluents, &c. &c. ‘The ninth gives us the various weights 
and measures of different nations, with all their reductions and 
comparisons with those of the English. In the tenth is an 
accurate account of the specific gravity of most of ihe sub- 
stances w nature with which we are acquainted. 

Of so laborious and useful a work it is scarcely possible to 
speak in terms of sufficient commendation. Mr. Barlow has 
freely pomted out the sources from which many parts of the 
volume are derived, and has acquainted us with the principles of 
his calculations in those portions which are more properly his 
own. ~ But whether copied or original the publication will 
prove of the highest utility, and we trust that the sale of it will 
In some measure compensate for the immense pains which must 


have been expended in the collection, calculation, and co:recuion 
of so much important matier. 


Ant. XVIII. Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Contis 
nent. @vols. 12mo. 14s. Gale, Curtis and Fenner. 1814. 


These letters are supposed to be written from a person residing 
in England to his friend on the Continent during 1810, and the 
three following years. ‘They contain rapid sketches of the most 
remarkable scenery both of England and Scotland, and general 
descriptions of the principal cities and towns. ‘Though the 
remarks are neither new nor recondite, they are sufficiently 
amusing to enliven a tedious hour: and these two little volumes 
will prove very pretty post chaise companions to one who is trae 
velling for plea-ure in a summer excursion. 

The following description of the iron works of Lemington 
will give the reader a fair idea of the whole. ; 


“ Four miles from Newcastle, on the north side of the Tyne, 
are situated the iron-works of Lemington, where the ore is melted, 
¢ast into pigs, and the iron worked into any shape wanted. You 
should only see the enormous bellows, with an oritice like the 
largest cannon’s, roaring its breath into a glowing furnace where 
the ore is brought to fusion, and then moulded into pigs. This is 
an image of hell, as St. Augustine represents it, and | assure you 
not without cause. 

“ A second partition contains ovens and crucibles for meltin 
gmaller quantities of metal and casting them into any form ocldaed. 
A third is provided with similar ovens, which blaze with eternal 
fires. It has besides an enormous anvil, which is worked by @ 
steam-engine, as the grand bellows and all the other machines are, 


where 
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where immense lumps of iron, as red-hot .as they come from the 
furnace, are hammered and beaten into any shape required. There 
are also twe round machines of cast-iron, ever revolving on their 
axis like a turner’s wheel,. but in a horizontal position, where iron 
bars and rods of any size are made. This is effected by thrusting 
the shapeless red-hot mass between the largest aperture of the 
wheels, which squeeze and lengthen it to such a degree as to be 


passed through the second, and gradually third, fourth, and fifth 
aperture, according to the thickness desired. 


“ The furnaces are heated with coke, made from coal-dust, 
which is raked asunder when baked together. 

** The director of these works told me that their iron, in spite 
ef all contrivances, cannot acquire the ductility of the Swedish, on 
account of the want of charcoal, which contains a greater quan- 


tity of carbonic acid, productive of that property so much esteemed 
in iron.”? 


We must remark, however, that the information conveyed io 
these letters, is often spoilt by a pert vulgarity both of observar 
tion and style, which we are sorry to see extended in some in- 
stances towards principle also, as in the remarks on the opposi- 
tion made to Mr. Lancaster's system of education. 


Art. XIX. A Gazetteer of the most remarkable Places in the 
World, &c. &c. By Thomas Bourn. 8vo. 965 pp.. 18s. 
bound. Mawman. 1815. ie 


We are pleased to find that this useful publication has. ar- 
rived ata second edition. It is not a dry list of names only, 
but it reminds the reader of the principal events which have 
happened in the several places, and of the distinguished cha- 
racters to which they have given birth. It is also particularly 
useful, as it refers the reader for further informatson to other 
and larger works, which in a publication of this kind bas hitherto 
been unusual. A useful table of longitude and latitude is added 
in the Appendix. 


Ant. XX. Classical English Letter Writer, or Epistolary Se- 
lections. 12mo, 362 pp. 4s. 6d. Longman. 1815. 


This is not conducted upon the plan of the ancient ready 
letter-writers, containing blank forms for letters of condolence, 
respect, love, &c. with blanks for the names of the personages 
concerned ; but it is a publication containing, in a cheap and 
useful form, the letters of ‘our most celebrated Euglish Classics, 
upon various occasions. ‘The names of Gray, Swift, Pope. 
Warburton, Johnson, D. Home, Lord Chatham, Sir W. 

Temple, 
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‘Temple; are sufficient ‘to recommend any publication of this 

nature. We are happy to say that the arrangement is good, and 

the selection unexceptionable, nor is there seatcely one letter 

i this numerous collection which we could wish to sée omitted, 

as either vitiating the taste, or undermining the priticiptes of 

en The volume therefore meets with out decided appro- 
tion. 


Aur. XXI. The Miscellancous Papers of John Smeaton, Civil 
Engineer, &c. FLR.S. Comprising his Communications té 
’ the Royal Society. Printed in the Philosophical Trans. 
“ actions: forming a Fourth Volume to his Reports.  I1- 
 lustrated with Plates. 4to. 208 pp. Longman. 1814. 


The papers here collected together include the whole of Mr. 
Smeaton’s communications to the Royal Society. ‘The philo- 
sopher, the builder, aud the mechanist will hail this work as 
@ most curious and imteresting publication. Mr. Smeaton is @ 
man whose name and reputation stand most deservedly high m 
the annals of science; and this volume will in no small degree 
add te his fame. There is an admirable paper upon overshot 
wheels, from which we shall give the following extract : 


- In the former part of this essay, we have considered the impulse 
of a confined stream, acting on Undershot Wheels. We now pro- 
ceed to examine the power and application of water, when acting 
byits 6n Overshut Wheels. 
- In reasoning without experiment, one might be led to imagine, 
that however different the mode of application is, yet, that when- 
ever the same quantity of water descends through the same per- 
pendicular space, that the natural effective power would be equal ; 
ing the machinery free from friction, equally calculated to 
receive the full effect of the power, and to make the most of it: for 
if we suppose the height of a coluinn of water to be 30 inches, and 
resting upon a base or aperture of one inch square, every cubic mch 
of water that departs therefrom will acquire the same velocity, or 
momentum, from the uniform presswre of 30 cubic inches above it, 
that one cubic inch Jet fall from the top will acquire in falling down 
to tle level of the aperture ; viz. such a velocity as, ina contrary 
direction, would carry it to the level from whence it fell *; one 
woald therefore suppose, that a cubic inch of water, let fall through 
a space of 30 inches, and there impinging upon another body, 
would be be capable of prodacing an equal effect by collision, as if 





* “ This a consequence of the rising of jets to the height of their 
reservoirs nearly.’” ‘ 
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the same cubic’ inch had descended ofecta gradually a 
slower motion, and produced its effec ually : ite ae 
gravity acts upon an quantity oft matter, th an. eq 
space *; and consequently; that whatever was the ratio between the 


power and effect in undershot wheels, the same would obtain jn over- 
shot, and indeed in all others: yet, however conclusive this reasons 
ing may seem, it will appear, in the course of the following dedue- 
tiens, that the effect of the gravity of descending bodies is 
ditferent from the effect of a stroke of such as are non elastic, | shone 
—— by an Me mechanical power." P. 44. 
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Challenge to Vaitarians on the Baptismal Text in St. Matthew. 1d. 

The Theglogical, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Dictionar 3 sagt: Sete 
Note-Book to all Passages, Names, and Pacts, connected with the Old aid Nes New 
Testament, and with Ecelesiastical History, &c. By Jehn Robinson, D. D. late 
ef Christ's CoNege, Cambridge, ke. Bvo. 11, 8s, 

A Memorial of Instruction and Devotion to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. By the Rev. John Newlett, B.D. Morning Preacher at the Foundling. 
Bio. 5s. 

Sermong un tht most important Doctrines of the Gospel. By ghe Rev. Johan 
Thornton, igmo. 43, 

An Essay on the Doctrine of the Trinity : attempting to prove it by Reason 
and Demonstration: founded upon Duration and Space, aud upon some of the 
Divine Perfections, some of the Powers of the Human Soul, the language of 
Scripture, and ‘Tradition among all Nations. By the Rev, James Kidd, A.M, 
Minister of the Chapel of Ease, Gilcomston, and Professor of Oriental lo 
guages inthe Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 8vo. 126. 

A Series of Questions upon the Bible, for the Use of Families and Young 
Rersoas: eriginally compesed for Sunday Schouls. By the Rev. Edward Stone 
levy, M.A. Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. i2mo. Js. 6d. 

The State of Religion in the Country, gonsidered, as it regards the, Character 
of the Clergy. A Sermon preached at the Visitation of the Archdeacon of 
ne age * in the Parish Church of Dartford, on Puesday, May 9, 1815. By 
the Rev. G. Mathew, A.M. @s. 

The Treachery. of Judas, and the Failings of the other Apostles consistent with 
the Divine Mission of Jesus Christ. ‘Phe Norrisian Prize Essay tor 1815. By 
James W. Kellamy, B.A. of Queen's College. 3s, 


a _ = — —_— 


* « Gravity, it is true, actg alo ger space of time u n the body 
that descends slowly ‘thaa upon that w ich falls quickly ; but this 
cannot occasion the diiference in the effect : for an elastic ‘body fal- 
"ding through the same space in the same time, will, by collision upon 
another elastic body, rebound nearly to the height from which 
it fells or, by commumicating its motian, cause ome one to 
ascead te the same height.” 
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The Challenge pow 3 er, the Baptismal Cohimtission in St. Matthew's 
to be the 


Gospel proved to be | nine Words of Christ, and an Authentic Evidence 
ef the Voctrine gf the Holy Trinity. By the Bishop of St. David's. 

The Daty of the Present Crisis! a Sermon. By the Rev. **#* #¢##*8*, Rec- 
tur of **°S9P*—, Sussex. 1s. 


A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London, at the Primary Visi- 


tation. May 1¥, 1815. By Joseph Helden Pott, M.A. Archdeacon of London, 
apd Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 2s. 


‘ Sacred Sketches from Scripture History; ‘containing Belshazzar’s impious 
Feast, Je the Translation of Elijal, and other Poems. by Mrs. Heury 
Rolls. Grown 8vo. 6s. boards, — , 


Ten Plain Parochial Sermons on the Doctrines and Dispositions of Christiane. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 


MEDICAL. 


The, Morbid Anatomy of the Liver; being an Inquiry into the Anatomical 
Character, Symptoms, aud Treatment of certum Diseases which impair or destroy 


the structure of that Vi-cus. Order I. Tumours. Part LL. On the Varieties of 
Subera Diffusa. ato. 145s. 


‘She History of the Small Pox. By James Moore, Member of the Royal Go!- 
lege of Surgeons of London, &c. S8vo, 12s. 


Medical and Surgical Remarks, including a Description of a simple aud effec- 
e Method yf removing Pulypi trom the Uterus, Tousils from the Throat, &c. 


Edward Grainger, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon 
w& the Dispensury at Birmingham. 8vo. 9s. 


Reflections on Fever: mtended to point out the Principles upon which a syste- 
matic and useful incthod of Treatment might be established. By Robert Cal- 


vert, M.D. of the Royal College of Physicians, Lendon, Physician to the 
Forees, &c. Sve. 4. 


Observations wpon the Bulam Fever. The Disease which has of late years pre- 
wailed in the West Indies, on the coast of America, at Gibraltar, Cadiz, and 
other parts of Spain, with a Collection of Facts proving it to be a Contagious 
Disease. By Wiiliam Pym, Esq. Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, &c. &c. 
Sve. 22s. 

' A View of the Relations of the Nervous System in Health and in Disease: 
continuing Selections from the Dissertation to which was adjudged the Jacksonian 
Prize tor the year 1813, with additional Ilustrations and Remarks, By Damel 


Pring, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and Surgeon at 
Bath. vo. 7s. . 


HISTORY. 


Letters from France, written by a Modern Tourist in that Country ; and de- 
scriptive of some of the most amusing Manners and Custoins of the French, 
_ With Characteristic Ilustrations, from Drawings taken on the Spot by M.S. 4s. 


Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, written during the Campaigns of 
1812-13-14, addressed to a Friend in England ; describing the leading features 


of the Provinces passed through, and the State of Society, Manners, Habits, 
&c. of the People. By S. D. Broughton. 8vo. 12s. 


Recollections of Italy, England, an@ Ameri¢a. By M. de Chateaubriand. 
2 vols. Svo. 18s. : 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Abbé Edgeworth, containing his Narrative of the last hours 
of Louis XVI. By C. Sneyd Edgeworth. 7s. 


The Biographical Dictionary, Vol. XXIJ. Edited by Alexander Chalmers, 
FSA. Sve. 123. 
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Lives of Edward and John Philips, Nephews and Pupils of Miltom: ineled- 
ine various Particulars of the Literary and Political History of their Times, By 
William Godwin, 4to. 21, 2s, 

. Catalogue of the Oxford Graduates, from Oct. 10, 1659, to Oct. 10, 1814s 
vo. s2s8, 
POLITICS. 


Liberty, Civil and Religious. By a Friend to both. 3s. 


- The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, in the House of Com. 
“es With an Introduction by the’ Right Hou. Lord Erskine. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
4l. 4s. ; 


- ‘The Evils of War; or England and its Public Charities. By James Bennet. 
2s. 

Retlections on the progressive decline of the Beivrish Bagpite; andthe Neves- 
sity of Public Reform, . Addressed 10 the Right’ Hoprehe Back of Liverpool. 
By Henry Seultes. is, 6d. . os 

Letters of Verax, to the Editor of the Morning Chrtnicle, on the Question of 
a War to be commenced for the purpose’ of putting anend te the pussession of 
the supreme power in France by Neputeon Buonapasves By William Godwin. 2s. 


POETRY. 


The Poetical Works,. collected, of the Right Hou, Lord Byrom 4 Vuls, 
Sve. 1). Bs. 


De Rance. By J. W. Cunningham, M.A. Viearof Harrow. 6s. 


Helga, a Poem in SeverCantos, with Notes. By the Right Hon. William 
Herbert. 8vo. 12s, 

Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica ; or a@ Desctiptive Catalogue of.a rare and rich 
Collection of early English Poetry, in the Possession of Longman, Hursts Rees, 


Orme and Brown; illustrated by Extracts and Remarks, Critical and Biographi- 
cal, Portraits, &c. 8vo. 1). 14s. 


The White Doe of Rylstones or the Fate of the Nortons, a Poem, By Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 4to. 11. 1% g 


Ode to Desolation, with some otter Poems. By Matthew Weld Hartstonge, 
Esq. 7s. 


Pocms, By Hugh Lawton, Esq. @to. 11. 5s. 


British Heroism: Exempiified. in the Character of His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, aud the Brave Officers-under bisCommand. By Mr. Sniith, 


NOVELS. 


A Tale for Gentle and Simple. 7s. 
The Rivals; or the General Investigation. By Miss Wasscl. 3s. 


 ‘MISCRLLANIBES, 


. The Journal of Penrose. A Seaman. .4 Vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 


Sir Wiliam Russel-s Advice to his Son, written in 1689. Dedicated to the 
Father of every Family. Now first published. 8vo, 2s. : 


Harimnies of Nature. . By J. B.H de St. Pierre, Author of Studies of 
Nature, Paul aud Virginia, &c. Translated from the French by W. Meestun, 
A.M. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. ? 


~The Rules and Regulations of the Veterinary College; wiih a List of Subs 
scribers and «ualfied | upils. Is, . “ 


An Inquiry into the System of the Post Office, as it regards the Manner ix 
which | ersons aid Property. are affected by the Exeree ot ihe Powers vested in 
His Majesty's Post-Master-General, By 1. Pering, bsq. 
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“phe Principles of Practical Perspective; or Scenogtaphic Projection. By 
Tichard Brown, Architect and Professor of Perspective. 4to, @l. 2s, ' 

_. «The Rejected Pictures, .&c. with Descriptive Sketches of the Several Compo. 
“sitions. “By some ci-devant, and other Cognoscenti; being a Supplement to the 
Royal Academy Catalogue of this Year. By a distinguished Meinber of the 
Hanging Committee. Sve. 5s. dd. 

The Literary and Sdientifie Parsuits which are encoureged and enforced in the 
.Paiversity.of Cambridge, briefly described and vindicated, with various Notes. 
By the Rey. Latham Weinwright, A. M. F.S. A, of Emanuel College, and Rec- 
tor of Great Brickill, Bucks. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

-, A Guide to Karghley House, the Seat of the Marquisof Exeter. Two Plates. 
Svo. 128. 410. 25s. : 
ATreatise on the Economy of Fuel, and Management of Heat, especially as 


‘it relates ta Hesting and. -Drying by means of Steam. . Illustrated by Plates. 
By Robertson Buchanan, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 185. 
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A third volume of Poems by the late Mr. Cowper, partly 
hew, arid partly compiled from Mr. fayley’s publication of his 
Life and Letters. 


Hdistrations of English Philology, in a critical examination 
of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, i one volume, quarto. 


* Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, supposed to be written by 
himself. 

An Essay on the original Sources of Error, which have led 
to the perversiou of the pure word and plain sense of the Bible, 


from the earliest periods of the Christian era to the present. 
By the Rev. IV. L. Bowles. 


A Hebrew Grammar and Lexicon, in four volumes, by Mr. 
S. Lyon, Hebrew ‘Teacher. 


Cicero de Officiis, with English notes, critical and explanatory, 


A Tour in Istria and Carniola m the spring of 1814, by an 
English merchant. 


Baxteriana; 9 selection from the works of Baxter, by Ar- 
thur Young, Esq., in a duodecimo volume. 
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